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{For the Liberator.] 

SLAVERY IN GEORGIA. 
ofthe Northern dough-faced unbelievers are al- 
ling upon you for facts. "The Boston Recorder. | 
*rmont Chronicle, and the New-York Observer, 
‘ver brawling for facts, and when you give them, I 
“reve they either do not notice them, or what is 
“orse, they deny them. ‘Two recent circumstances 
“ave been communicated to me, which will illustrate 


€ natne 
nats 


ire of southern slavery as it is displayed by 


‘pot. One of his daughters, in the Georgia slang 


phrase, is ‘a very likely mulatto wench.’ A man steal- 
ing ‘gentleman ’ saw the girl, and desired her for the 
sole and the avowed purpose of sensual indulgence. 
The preacher consented to his proposition that the 
girl should be amply provided for, and be treated like 
alady. The girl refused the degrading offer, aud the 


for his own daughter, for 600 dollars, transfers her 


the girl was torn from her mother and her associates, 
and carried to the profligate’s country residence, 
where she is obliged to pass her days in the deepest 
anguish and involuntary crime. 

I do not send you these facts to disgrace the Bap- 
tists, but as speciinens of slavery in Georgia—be- 
cause it may be aiflirmed of the preachers and profess- 
ors of all sects, they are all guilty in different grades of 
atrocity. They all come short of the glory of God; 
and are all man-stealing servants of the devil. 


SAVANNAH. 


IC? Excellent! 
[For the Liberator.] 
THE CAT AND THE KITTEN. 

Mr Epiror—If you think the following account of 
a circumstance which actually occurred in a family of 
my acquaintance, worthy an insertion in your paper, it 
is at your service. The story may amuse your juven- 
ile readers, and to some mature and reflecting minds, 
may suggest a moral lesson, and admit a practical ap- 
plication. If an animal devoid of reason, and incapa- 
ble of the generous affections and tender sympathies 
which distinguish and dignify human nature, can over- 
come the sensation of aversion and disgust, and exer- 
cise kindness and charity towards an unwelcome or 
disagreeable object, from the mere instinct of pity— 
how much more might the conquest over prejudice 
and the cultivation of benevolent feelings towards any 
member of the human family, be expected from those 
who profess the benign religion of our blessed Sa- 
viour! How then can any one who violates one of 
the most important injunctions of the gospel in his in- 
tercourse with others—(that of doing to them as he 
would that they should do to him,) elaim discipleship 
with Him who loved the most humble, and pitied the 
most wretched and degraded of tue human race? And 
how can he be a christian who not only turns away 
with dislike, or looks with aversion and contempt up- 
on a sable brother,—but wilfally increases and wan- 
tonly aggravates the sorrows and sufferings of an op- 
pressed and injured portion of his fellow beings ? But 
to the story. 

My friend ‘ C.’s’ little daughter had a favorite cat, 
which had been her pet and her plaything for many 
mouths, and she was quite delighted when she found 
it one morning snugly hid away in a corner, with‘a 
dear little bitty of its own.’ She fed and watched 
over her favorite with constant care and attention, an- 
ticipating with pleasure the time when the young one, 
instructed by its mother, would follow her about and 
play with her. But searcely a fortnight had elapsed 
after the birth of the kitten, when the mother was kill- 
ed. The poor child was almost inconsolable ; she 
could not make the kitten take food from her band, 
and feared that it would inevitably starve. Happily a 
friend to whom she related her misfortune, offered to 
take the kitten home and place it with her own cat 
who had only one about the same age. The offer was 
promptly accepted. A most curious scene ensued, 
when the little jet black stranger was introduced into 
'Tibby’s basket with her white and yellow kitten. The 
old cat seemed to consider her visiter quite an intruder, 
boxed its ears with her paw, drew her own nursling 
more closely to herself in one corner, and would not 
suffer little blackey to come near them. 

Afier a while, however, she began to show some re- 
lentings towards the poor little stranger, who cried 
most piteously, and seemed to implore her protection. 
She first allowed her to approach—then smelt o: ber— 
patted her—licked her—and finally suffered the half- 
starved little thing to satisfy her hanger. But for some 
weeks she would not allow little blackey to enjoy all 
the privileges of equality with her own delicate off- 
spring—she would wash and feed the stranger, but 
when this was done, she would send her to the further 
corner of the basket to stay there by herself. Indeed, 
so far as her actions could be interpreted, they seemed 
to express the following language : * I do nof know 
you, nor like you—I think you have no business here. 
You are a little ugly black thing, and probably belong 
to an inferior race of cats, with whom I have no ac- 
quaintance or comnexion. However, as you are for- 
saken and destitute, and are unable to take care of 
yourself, I should be unworthy of the name of a Cat, if 
I left you to perish. I will therefore take you under 
my protection for the present—and if you are huinble 
and docile, will feed and take care of you till you are 
able to shift for yourself.’ N. M. 





[For the Liberator.] 
ANOTHER ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 





ist 


‘an preachers. 

‘1 one of the large towns of Georgia, a Baptist 
eacher lately seourged a female slave with such un- 
enting and Jong continued torture, that she died un- 
der the lash or immediately after his barbarity. No 


“olice was taken of the offence: andil is now repomed | 


*y his Baptist brethren that this woman stealer and 
¥Oman bi! ‘ 

*man killer is about to remove to be settled as Pas- 

‘ola Baptist Church in New-England—I think it 
Was : i C i 

*s stated, in that congenial State, Connecticut; the 
“arian Christian persecuting ally of the missionary 
my 
reorgia, 
Mee anotker place, not 100 miles from Savannah, 
mn 's another Baptist preacher, a colored man. He 
ul . . bd . 

‘chased his wife and children from their former des- 


soning, Indian land stealing confederacy, ycleped | 


Ata meeting of the friends of the colored popula- 
tion of the United States, held in Gustavus, County of 
| Trumbull, Ohio, on Tuesday the 3d day of Septem- 
ber, for the purpose of consulting and devising means 
for the alleviation of the sufferings, and for the cor- 
rection of the wrongs of our colored brethren in this 
‘land of boasted freedom, a moderator being appoint- 
ed, and the meeting called to order, an address was 
' delivered on the evils of slavery, and the safety and 
practicability of an immediate abolition thereof ; 
after which, several resolutions were passed, indicative 
of the feelings of the meeting. A committee was then 
| appointed to draft and bring forward a constitution for 
an Anti-Slavery Society, into which it was resolved 
‘we should form ourselves. The meeting was then ad- 
| journed to the following evening. 


life of pollution ; until finding all other means unavail- ’ 
ing, this Baptist preacher then makes out a bill of sale } 


nominally as a slave to this opulent debauchee, and | 








The next evening, the meeting being called to or- 
der by the chairman, an address was delivered, show- 
ing the evil effects of the existing prejudice against 
the black population, and that the Colonization Sacie- 
ty, instead of removing this prejudice, actually in its 
operation strengthens and increases it. ‘The commut- 
tee then reported a constitution, which (after slight al- 
terations) was adopted and signed by nearly forty, and 
has since been increased to fifty-five. After obtaining 
signatures to the constitution, the Society unauimous- 
ly resolved to appoint the Seeretary and other officers 
of the Society, and a Committee to draft a petitien to 
Congress, requesting Congress to abolish slavery in 
the Distriet of Columbia, and likewise a petition to 
the legislature of Ohio, requesting said legislature to 
repeal the law prohibiting blacks from becoming free 
citizens of said State—and cireulate said petition for 
the purpose of obtaining signatures. It was likewise 
resolved that the Secretary be requested to drafta 
copy of the proceedings of the meeting to be published. 

The objects of the Society are expressed in the 2d 
artic!e of the constitution, which is, ‘'That this Society 
shall endeavor, by all means consistent with our obli- 
gations to Law, Religion and Humanity, to effect the | 
abolition of slavery,to improve the character and condi- | 
tion of the colored peoplé, to inform and correct public 
opinion in relation to their situation and rights, and to | 
ebtain for them in this their native country equal civil, | 
political and religious rights aad privileges with the | 

} 





whites.’ W. SELBY, Secretary. 


Gusravus, Ohio, Sept. 25, 


[For the Liberator.] 
Lonpon, (Eng.) August 29, 1833 
TO ANDREW T. JUDSON, ESQ. 


Of the Town of Canterbury, State of Connecticut. 


Sin—Through the medium of the American news- 
papers, [ have seen your name, and the names of your 
worthy coadjutors, dnd have read your noble and 
praiseworthy deeds, in regard to the establishment of 
a school in your town, conducted by one Miss Pru- 
dence Crandall, for the instruction of young ladies of 
color! And believing that acts seypatriotic, so repub- 
lican, sO Christian-like in thei uatare, as> yours, 
against the unpardonable attempts of this fanatical 
woman. should not be confined to one nation or conti- 
nent, but that the wortLp should know’ them, and 
learn and profit thereby ;—I have thought proper to do 
all in my power to spread your fame, that your works 
may be known at least throughout this country. Nor 
will you marvel at my magnanimity when I inform 
you that I am, myself, a native of New-England, and 
consequently proud of whatever may emanate from 
her sons, calculated to exalt them in the eyes of the 
world, 

Aud as [have been for some months past and still 
am engaged in travelling and delivering lectures upon 
the state of slavery as it exists in the United States, 
and the condition of the free people of color there, it 
will afford me an excellent opportunity of making this 
whole affair known; nor shall [ fail to improve it. 
Yes, sir, Britons shall know that there are men in 
America, and whole towns of them, too, who are not 
so destitute of true heroism but that they can assail a 
helpless woman, surround her house by night, break 
her windows, and drag her to prison, for the treasona- 
ble act of teaching females of color to read!!! 

Already is the State of Connecticut indebted to me 
for my gratuitous services since [ have been in this 
country, in her behalf; especially the city of New-Ha- 
ven, and its worthy Mayor. Their magnanimous con- 
duct in regard to the establishment of a college for col- 
ored youth in that place, I have spread fiom ‘ Dan to 
Beersheba ; ’—and Dennis Kimberly may rest assur- 
ed that the name of Benedict Arnold does not stand 
higher in the estimation of the American people than 
his does in England! It is my intention, sir, to give 
you an equal elevation. 

I shall make no charge for the service I may render 
you. Nevertheless, if you think I am truly deserving, 
and ought to have a compensation, whatever you may 
feel it your duty to give, you will please to hand it 
over to the Treasurer of the ‘ American Colonization 
Society,’ of which, I understand, you are a member 
and an advocate. 

Respectfully yours, 
NATHANIEL PAUL, 
Representative ef the Wilberforce Settlement, Upper 
Canada, 





CALUMNY OF COLONIZATIONISTS. 

{C3 Extract of a letter from a colored gentleman. 

: BaLTimore, Oct. 28, 1833. 

Dear Frienp—While 1 rejoice at your safe re- 
turn to America, and congratulate you on the success- 
ful prosecution of your mission in England, I cannot 
but sympathise with you on account of the severity of 
your lot. Surely, nothing but a consciousness of the 
rectitude of your intentions, and a deep sense of your 
duty to Ged and your fellow creatures, could sustain 
you in your perilous conflict with colonizationists,— 
our bitterest enemies—your fiercest opponents—your 
implacable perseeutors. 

Ibave been grieved to perceive the avidity with 
which colonization prints, and others, seize upon, and 
the satisfaction they seem to receive in publishing 
highly injurious misrepresentations of the designs of 
abolitionists. When I consider that the avowed pur- 
pose of some of these periodieals is to spread gospel 
truth throughout the land, and reflect upon the very 
wide circulation which they give to these foul slan- 
ders.—the truth of which they have never, perhaps, 
impartially and thoroughly searched out, but taken for 
granted on the mere ipse dixit of some prejudiced col- 
onizationist whose maxim is—‘ the end justifies the 
means,’—I say, when I consider these things, I trem- 
ble on account of the responsibility they incur in thus 
‘bearing false witness against their neighbor,’ whom 





' son, who is possessed of human sympathy, 


» ALL MANKIND. 








they are taught to love as themselves. But we would 
charitably believe (aud with regard to some of these 
men we are stretching charity to its utmost tension) 


that these religious editors, who, in their ever-heated | 


zeal to banish us from a christian to a heathen land, 
have been betrayed into a course of scouduct inconsis- 
teut with their profession, are, nevertheless, as sincere 
as was Paul when he ‘ breathed out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord.’ “We hope 
that the scales will yet fall from their eyes, and their 
ears be open to the demand of their Saviour: ‘ Why 
persecatest thou me?" O that they may then be able 
to plead iguorance with Paul, and in the sincerity of 
their hearts reply: *‘ What wilt thou have us to do 7— 
we have lived in all good conscience until this day!’ 


West Wrentuam, Nov. 8, 1833. 

Mr Epitor—tI send enclosed, the copy of a com- 
position written by a young lady at Mr E. Freeman’s 
School in Bellingham. Having seen your paper, and 
knowing that it is devoted to the cause of the gmanci- 
pation and education of slaves, I wish to inform you of 
the interest that is existing in this communily, even 
among the females. 1 wish, if the views inculcated in 
this picee are in accordance with your own, you 
would publish it in your paper. 

ON SLAVERY. 

When will slavery depart from our land? 
When shall we be abie to say, the peaceful 
shores of America are not disgraced with the 
chains and fetters of slavery? When can we 
say to the poor degraded African— Thou art 
free from bondage! No more shalt thou be 
obliged to obey the commands of an insolent 
task-master, or feel the lashes ef the inhuman 
whip, as though thou wert destitute of human 
feelings.’ 

Wo can describe the sufferings of tlose, 
who are subjects of this inhuman traffic; sep- 
arated from ali that is dear to them in life— 
perhaps from a husband, a wile, a parent, a 
brother, or a sister, in the greatest agony of 
soul—dragged into the ship that is to convey 
thei from their native home to a land «vhere 
they will be compelicd to drudge and _ toil out 
a life of misery and wretchedness. Can 2 per- 


and one who caljs himself a Christian, be an 
assistant in this cruel and detestable traffic ? 
It has been so, and, I regret to say, it is so 
now. Was itthe design of our benevelent 
Creator to place human beings in this wor'd, 
to be kept in the darkest ignorance, and to 
tremble at the appearance of a rigid naster? 
Can we, in perusing the sacred scriptures, 
find a passage that will justify these inhuman 
acts? Do they tell us that beceuse the com- 
plexion of the African is of a darker hue than 
our own, he is to be treated like the brute?! 
and that be should be deprived of an educa- 
tion? Or has it been inferred that they are 
incapable of acquiring knowledge, or that they 
are unwilling to be taught? If so, false ideas 
have beenimbibed. Give them an opportuni- 
ty to improve their understanding, and see if 
they will not embrace it. Set before them 
examples of pity and compassion, instead of 
cruelty and barbarism. Teach them that 
there is a God, and that they must be gov- 
erned by his ]aws. Perhaps they will rollow 
them, as did the slaves of Demarara, when 
they had bibles given to them. They would 
wall four or five miles, even after they were 
wearied with the toil of the day, to hear its 
sacred contents. If, then, the mind of the 
African is capable of improvement, should 
we not use al] the means in our power to lib- 
erate them and give them an education? 


B. F, 





Great Anti-Colonization Meeting in 


Eveter Hatl, London. 


[CONTINUED ] 





SPEECH OF DANIEL O'CONNELL, ESQ. 





DanreL O’Conneur, Esq. on presenting 
himself to the notice of the meeting, was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic cheers. 


It is quite true, said the learned gentleman, 
that I have risen to propose a resolution rela- 
ting both to America and to Africa; but at 
the present awful and portentous crisis of the 
great cause in which we are engaged, I can- 
not allow my mind to be called across the 
Western waves, without directing your atten- 
tion, for a moment, to the situation in which 
that cause now stands in this country. It is 
in a state deserving our deepest consideration. 
I know not which to begin with, congratula- 
tion or condolence ; I know not which to speak, 
the language of joy or of sorrow; but 1 fear 
that the latter onght to predominate, and that 
the sentiments to be uttered respecting the 
cause of negro emancipation in this country, 
should somewhat resemble my national music 
—the melodies of a conquered people, filled 
with octave tones of melancholy, and from 
which there only burst out occasionally the 
exhilarating melodies of the Irish character. 
(Cheers.) I think it should be a mixture of 
that kind; for although I hail negro emanci- 
pation as one of the greatest benefits that can 
be conferred by one man upon another, yet I 
never will consent to buy it with £20,000,000 
of the public money. (Loud applause.) The 
people of England have eno thrown upon 











them already. What is it that presses so 
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heavily uponthe poorer classes? What is it 
that weighs down the operative? What is it 
that diminishes the wages for labor, and makes 
industry in your nation almost useless ? Why, 
the burden of taxation, to be sure. And are 
uny men to come and say they will add £20,- 
0v0,000 more to a debt already most enor- 
mous? | would be ready, and so would the 
British nation, to make any sacrifice in the 
cause of humanity, provided it was for the 
good of our fellow men. But the principle 
here isa bad one, SLAVERY Is A CRIME, AND 
THEREFORE IT IS NOT AN ARTICLE TO BE 
soLp ; and we will never recognize the sen- 
timent that it deserves a price. (Cheers.) Or 
if money is to be given, give it to the wretch- 
ed slaves; but do not give it to the men who 
hold the lash over the backs of their fellow 
creatures, and refuse to lay it down even 
though a female form be frinting before them. 
I protest against remuneration t» the planters 
in principle—I protest against it in practice; 
and [ could not address a public meeting on 
this subject, without calling upon every one 
present to disclaim the bergain of blood, and 
the_treflic of oppression. (Loud cheers.) 

But, again, the principle is bad—the prac- 
tice is bad—but the application is still worse, 
What! are we to pay our £20,000,000, and 
get nothing in return? It is true, the negro 
is net to be a slave, but he is to be, fi 
an apprentice! (A laugh.) What signifies it 
to him how you change his name? Will his 
condition be the better, because you tell him 
that he is no longer a slave, but his name is 
‘an apprentice?’ ‘T'rue, under the Govern- 
inent plan, the negro driver is no longer to fl 
him; but we are to send men from England, 
at a salary of £500 or £600 per annum, to 
sanction corporeal punishment, (Hear, hear. 
[t is a great matter to be an apprentice, an 
to be flogged according to law. (Laughter 
and cheers.) But the most melancholy thing 
is, ~ og plan Rone ni the honor of 

nd. It is a plundering of Englishmen; it 
is an“infustice to ha-woerés ts it ‘will not 
issue, I fear, in procuring negro em:ncipation 
in that peace, quietude, christian feeling and 
charity, which we wish it to do. Oh, those 
silly and foolish men (for I must call them so) 
who have planned this scheme, and insist upon 
it! They will produce emaxcipation, but it 
will be in the blood of the Colonies. It isa 
duty I feel to man, and before God, to avail 
myself of every opportunity of protesting 
against that scheme. le 

| have, however, moments of exquisite de- 
light. I remember that 1,500,000 of the peo- 
ple of this country have joined in petitioning 
the Legislature, for the total and immediate 
abolition of slavery. (Cheers.) Oh, blessings 
upon them! Every age, every station, nay 
every sex, has united in those petitions. The 
women of England have led the way ; and un- 
der the banners of the maids and matrons of 
England, proud must that individual be who 
shall have an opportunity of telling them, ‘ At 
your command we have done our duty, and 
slavery is at an end.’ (Cheers.) I blame 
those who were in authority for not adopting 
proper measures when a case of arrant bar- 
barity and ruffianism was proved against a 
scoundrel], belonging to one of the Legislative 
assemblies in the West Indies. I call things 
by their proper names. (Checers.) He order- 
ed a female Negro to be flogged for no reason, 
or simply because he pleased; and when he 
went into the gaol where he had confined her, 
and she complained that she did not deserve 
the treatment she had experienced, he ordered 
her another flogging. (Hear, hear!) 

One thing I should say, that has filled my 
mind with horror, is, the insolence of the slave 
owners in their public addresses in this coun- 
try, and the audacity of their speeches in the 
American Congress. A ruffian in this coun- 
try taunted the females who signed the peti- 
tions, by calling them the Dorothys, and 
Tabithas, and Priscillas. I stigmatized him 
as a ruffian, in my place in Parliament; and I 
stigmatize him as such here. (Loud cheers.) 
It is pleasant to see this unanimity—to see 
every religious persuasion joining to insist 
thet this black stain shall be taken out of the 
banner of England, that it shall no longer be 
tarnished with blood, and that liberty shall be 
indigenous to our soil. (Cheers.) This ab- 
surd scheme of emancipation which Ministers 
have formed, is something like the fairy tale 
of Aladdin’s lamp ; or, rather, the latter dwin- 
dles into insignificance when compared with 


the former. This day it is tq be a loan of 
£15,000,000; but receiving andther rub of the 


lamp, it comes out to-morrow a gift of £20,- 
000,000. (A laugh.) It is one of your states- 
men, who has the merit of coining words into 
ducats—and I would give him credit for it; 
but when a man seéks to coin men and women 
into money, I can only hold him in contempt. 

The principle of negro emancipation is de- 
cided in this country ; and all that is required 
is, that the people, here and every where else, 
before Parliatnent can deliberate upon the 
plan openly, should prepare themselves for it. 
I have other duties to perform; I am not at 
home, though I contrive to find myself at 
home ; (a laungh)—but prepare yourselves for 
it, and let the voice of the English people 
condemn the plan, while they insist upon the 
principle. (Cheers.) 
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(Loud cheers.) 
I will now go to America. 


longed to go there, in reality; but so Jong as | 


it is tarnished by slavery, | wil never pollute 
my foot by treading on its shores. (Cheers.) 
In the course of my Parliamentary duty,a few 
days ago, I had to arraign the conduct of the 
despot of the North, for his cruelty to the 
men, women and children of Poland; and I 
spoke of him with the execration be merits. 
But, I confess, that although I hate him with 
as much hatred as one christian man can hate 
another human being, viz. | detest his ac- 
tions with abhorrence, unutterable and inde- 
scribable ; yet there is a climax in my hatred. 
I would adopt the language of the poet, but 
reverse the imagery, and say, 

“ In the deepest hell, there is a cepth still more pro- 

found,’ 

and that is to be found in the conduct of the 
American slave-owners. (Cheers.) They are 
the basest of the base—the most execrable of 
the execrable. I thank God that upon the 
wings of the press, the voice of so humble an 
individual as myself will pass against the 
western breeze—that it will reach the rivers, 
the lakes, the mountains, and the glens of 
America—and that the friends of liberty there 
will sympathize with me, and rejoice that I 
here tear down the image of liberty from the 
recreant land of America, and condemn her 
as the vilest of hypocrites—the greatest of 
liars. (Long continued cheers ) 

Why do I say so? An American gentleman 
waited upon me this morning; and I asked 
him, with some anxiety, ‘ What part of Ame- 
rica do you come from ?’—‘I came from Bas- 
ton.’ Do me the honor to shake hands; you 
came from a State that has never been tar- 
nished with slavery*-—a State to which our 
ancestors fled from the tyranny «f England— 
and the worst of all tyrannies, the odious at- 
tempt to interfere between a man and his God— 
a tyranny that I h«ve in principle helped to 
put down in this country, and wish to put down 
in every country upon the face of the globe. 
{Cheers.) It is odious and insolent to inter- 
fere between a man and his God; to fetter 
with law the choice which the conscience 
makes of its mode of adoring the eternal and 
adorable God. 1 cannot talk of toleration, 
because it supposes that a boon has been given 
to a human being, in allowing him to have his 
conscience free. (Cheers.) It was in that 
struggle, I said, that your fathers left England ; 
and [ rejoice to see an American from Boston ; 
but I shoul: be sorry to be contaminated by. 
the touch of a man from those States where 
slavery is continued. (Cheers.) ‘Oh,’ said 
he, ‘you are alluding to slavery: though Lam 
no advocate for it, yet, if you will allow me, 
I will discuss that question with you? TI re- 
plied, thatif a man should propose to me a 
discussion on the propriety of picking pockets, 
I would turn him out of my study, for fear he 
should carry his theory into practice. (Laugh- 
ter and cheers.) ‘And meaning you no sort 
of offence,’ I added, ‘which TI cannot mean to 
a gentleman who does me the honor of paying 
me a civil visit, | would as soon discuss the 
one question with youasthe other” The one 
is a paltry theft: 

‘ He that steals my purse, steals trash ; ’tis something, 
nothing ; 
’T was mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands’— 
but he who thinks he can vindicate the pos- 
session of one human being by another—the 
sale of soul and body—the separation of father | 
and mother—the taking of the mother from 
the infant at her breast—and selling the one 
to one master, and the other to another, is a 
man whom [ will not answer with words—-nor 





be upon America! eternal shame be upon her} enough! 


escutcheon ! 


‘ Are you one of the thieves, or are you an 
honest man?’ (Cheers.) If you béan honest 


slaves; if you aré among the thieves, the soon- 
er you take the outside of the house, the bet- 
ter.. (Laughter.) No! they must not think 
| that they can boast of their republican institu- 
'tions—that they can talk of their strength and 
\their glory. Unless they abolish slavery, they 
|must write themselves down liars, or call a 
| general Convention of the States, and blot out 
| the first sentence of their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and write in its place, ‘ Liberty i 
America means the power to flog slaves, and to 
work them for nothing.’ (Loud applause.) 

In the late contest between South Carolina 
and the General Government, I felt a natural! 
inclination to join the oppressed State. I per- 
ceived that the tariff, for the protection of 
manufactures, was in principle a trap of the 
| General Government to lay on taxation for the 
| benefit of the free States*-—that it was asolc- 
|cism in politics; and though I could notagree 
with the nullification principle, so long as the 
Constitution left untried resources—such as 
calling a general Convention—yet, feeling the 
injustice of the tariff to the southern States, 
I felt an anxiety to be able to embody my 
opinions with theirs ; especially as I was in- 
formed that my humble name would have some 
influence with the natives of Ireland, who 
swarm through the American States, and who 
were inclined to support the Gencral Govern- 
ment. I was, therefore, tempted to go as far 
as [ could, in preventing them from sustaining 
injustice, But when I came to reflect that 
Carolina and Georgie were slave-owning 
States; that they had forbidden the blacks 
from approacliing schools, or any persons from 
giving them literary instruction ; nay, when I 
read Jaws prohibiting, upon the severest pen- 
alty, the teaching of the free people of color 
to.read or write—when I saw those States 
shutting the door that stood between the light 
of science and the human mind, cutting off all 
opportunities of obtaining education, and es- 
pecially by the best modes—by moral and re- 
ligious instruction —I thought that, humble and 
insignificant as I was, my name was too good 
to be tarnished by lending it to States that 
were erecting a perpetual barrier against the 
diffusion of information, (Cheers.) 

See what the nature of slavery is!—The 
negro is to be a slave; he is to live the whole 
of his life without hope ; and then to die, also, 
without it, because he must die without a 
knowledge of the Redeemer. He is to work 
without recompense, and all his feelings, as 
well as his person, may be lacerated as his 
wher pleases. But that is not enough; for 
fear they should lose this horrible property, as 
they dare to call it, they interpose between a 
man and a knowledge of his Creator. (Hear, 
hear!) Itis, therefore, in vain for the Ame- 
rican to plead anything in excuse. (Applause.) 

But then, when reflecting on this subject, | 
formerly had some consolation. I thought 
there were humane men in America, employ- 
ed in mitigating these evils, and establishing 
tke principles of universal emancipation. I 
heard of the Colony at Liberia; I read puffs 
of it in the newspapers; I saw, day after day, 
declarations of its importance towarés libera- 
tingthe slave. (Hear, hear.) I was wafved 
upon by grave personages, who appeared to 
detest slavery a3 much as I did. They told 
ine of the principles of the American Coloni- 
zution Society—that it aimed at the destruc- 








with blows, for the time for the latter -has not | tion of slavery—and I took them at their words, 


yet come. 


But there is a Jie stamped on the Constitu- | cause of humanity. 
for when this coun- | real history, nor the real character of the So- 


tion of the United States: 


(Cheers.) jand was glad to have another corps in the 


{ had not then read the 


try most unjustly and tyrannically oppressed | ciety ; but you, Mr. Chairman, have enlight- 


its Colonies, and insisted that a Parliainent of | ened me, and | thank you for it. 


borough-mongers in Westminster Should have 
the power of putting their long fingers across 
the Atlantic into the pockets of the Americans, 
taking out as much as they pleased, and, if 
they found anything, leaving what residuum 
they chose—America turned round, and ap- 
pealed to sustice—and she was right; ap-_ 
pealed to numanrry—and she was right; 
appealed to her own brave swords—and she 
was right, and I glory in it. At that awful 
period when America was exciting al] the na- 
tions of the world; when she was declaring 
her independence, and her inhabitants pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor, and invoked the God of charity (whom 
they foolishly called the God of battle, which 
he is not, any more than he is the God of mur- 
der)—at this awful period when they IJsid the 
foundation of their liberty, they began with 
these words :— }¥e hold these truths to be self- 
evident : that all men are created equal ; that 
they are endowed by thetr Creator with certain 
inalienable rights ; and that amongst these are 
hfe, LIBERTY, and the pursuit of happiness, 
Thus the American has acknowledged what 
he cannot deny, viz. that God the Creator has 
endowed men with those things as inalienable 
rights. But it is not the white man, it is not 
the copper colored man, nor is it the black 
man alone, who is thus endowed ; but it is all 
men who are possessed of these inalienable 
rights, The man, however, who cannot vote 
in any State assembly without admitting this 
as the foundation of his liberty, has the atro- 
cious injustice, the murderous injustice, to 
trample upon these inalienable rights; as it 
were, to attempt to rob the Creator of his gifts, 
and to appropriate to himself his brother man, 
as if he could be hisslave. (Cheers.) Shame 





* This is strictly true respecting the Stale of Massa- 
chusetts ; for as soon as our present Constitution was 
adopted, in which it is declared that all men are born 
free and equal, &c. it was decided on trial before the 
Supreme Court that no person could be lawfully held 
in bondage within the limits of the State. Massachu- 
setts, however, as a province, became implicated in 
the crime of slavery as early as the year 1629; and 
until the year 1807 she was a prosecutor of the foreign 
slave trade. She therefore cloes not deserve so much 
eredit as Mr. O’Comnell has awarded to her. 


I find one 
passage that answers my purpose, and [ will 


| refer you to the work from which I make the 


(quotation. It will be found in the 3rd volume 
of the African Repos‘tory, page 107, and is in 
these words: ‘It is no .2bolition Society ; it 
addresses, as yet, arguments to no master. 
What harm would it be to argue with the 
master? (Cheers.) Whatan admirabie So- 
cicty is this, that will not, for fear of offending 
the gentility of the master, tell him that he 
ought not to have a slave! It is too polite for 
that. (A laugh.) And this is the Society 
that has the insolence to come before the Brit- 
ish public, and representitselfas an instrument 
of humanity! (Hear, hear.) Words, it is said, 
break no bones ; and what mischief could they 
do to these fellows by arguing with them? 
They might, to be sure, by shewing them that 
they were neither honest men nor christians, 
make them sleep the worse until their con- 
sciences became case hardened. (Cheers.) 
‘ dnd disavows with horror the idea of offering 
temptations to any slave’—temptations to be 
free! to have a right to go with his wife and 
family where he pleases! to have a right to 
remain together, and to work for themselves; 
and not for any body else! (Cheers.) O! the 
poor Negro, who toils from rising sun to sun 
| down ; who labors in the cultivation of a crop, 
| the profit of which he shall never reap; who 
comes home weary, and faint, and distressed, 
and heart sick, to find in his little hut creatures 
that are to run in the same career as himself— 
will they not tell him of the arrival of a period 


tell him of the love of Him who sustained 
creation’s curse, that he might soften their pil- 
low on the journey to the skies? O! no, not 

a word! (Cheers.) ‘ Offering temptations to 
| any slave’! They will have temptations 
| +Itis evident, from this avowal, that Mr. O’Connell 
_ does not accurately comprehend the legitimate powers 
of Congress, and that he is ignorant of the practical 
| operations of the tariff in relation to the free and slave 
| States. Nullification is not the fruit of governmental 
but of southern despotism. It is to be regretted that 











| the Irish patriot has been led to the conclusion, even | 


| for a moment, that the charge of usurpation was justly 
appliceble to Congress, and not to the despotic and 
seditious nullifiers themselves, 


Fn aah wn ew oe 


man, then you have given liberty to your) 


| when his toil shall be at an end? will thev not: 









H 
Europe will procia 
| the slave’s e, ang will say to him, | 
BLOOD BE NOT SHED. 
to any slave!’ Why,Itell the | 
owner that he shall not -have silence ; for, | 
‘humble as [ am, and feeble as my voice ne | 
be, yet deafening the sound of the W antes 8 
| wave, and riding against the blast as thun | 
| goes, it shall reach America, and tell the black | 
man that the time of his emancipation 1s come, | 


i 


tice is terminated! (Cheers.) 
design of attempting emancipation, either par- 
tial or general? This 1s the Society we are 
called upon to support! We are told that 
men who can endure slavery, cannot endure 
freedom. The West Indians tell us that the 
moment the negroes get their freedom, that 
‘moment they will rebel., They do not rebel 
| while they are torturcd by the whip, but the 
| instant vou attempt to mitigate their sufferings, 
‘they will evince a disposition to rebellion. 
'(Hear, hear.) The West Indians say, they 
will not have sudden emancipation; but this 
| Society is worse—for, ‘It denies the design of 
attempting emancipation, either partial or 
reneral.’ * 2 
Now, am I right in asking you to disclaim 
the agent of the American Colonization So- 
ciety? In this country, the aristocracy and 
| the oligarchy have got up an admirable scheme 
|for transporting the peasants Oi England. 
| They do not like to have them standing be- 
| tweeu ‘the wind and their nobility ’—(a laugh) 
|—and accordingly, you have the emigration 
| scheme. ‘The press has been teeming, for the 
| 
| 








last eight or ten years, with publications con- 
taining the most beautiful descriptions of Can- 
ada—just as if no man can enjoy health who 
‘is not six months out of the twelve in the snow, 
and as if going into the woods and wilds ofa 
desert is better than inhabiting the great towns 
| of England! (Laughter and cheers.) You read 
| of parishes every day, transporting Englishmen 
for the crime of being poor ; and the American 
Colonization Society is taking up the same 
| principle. ‘We have done injustice,’ it says, 
'*to the black man—we are doing injustice to 
| him—shall we now do him justice ? O, no; 
we will transport him to Africa!’ That is just 

| the scheme they have got up. (Cheers,) 
The American Colonization Society has 
been branded with many names already. ‘There 
| is, however, one which it has not yet reccived, 
| but which it richly deserves. I knew a gen- 
| tleman, of an imaginative mind, who went out 
to Sierra Leone; and on his return, he told a 
friend of mine that a cargo of bars of iron, 
| which had beensent to that Colony, was found, 
' after it had lain in a store two months, to be 
completely worm eaten. (Laughter.) ‘Why,’ 
said my friend, * what kind of worms eat iron ?’ 
‘Oh,’ said he, ‘they were as like bugs as any 
worms you can see.’ My friend, who had a 
little Insh drollery about him, remarked, ‘ We 
have bugs of that kind in Ireland, but we call 
them hum-bugs. (Loud cheers.) Now, the 
American Colonization Society is a bug of 
that description—it is a humbug. (Renewed 
and Jong continued cheers.) It will eat iron 
like anything; it will digest itlike an ostrich ; 
there is nothing too hard for the stomach of 
the American Colonization Society. (Cheers.) 
It is the most ludicrous Society that ever yet was 
dreamed of. Am to be told that my talent- 
ed and reverend friend, (the Rev. Mr. Pact.) 
who stood where I stand, and became the ad- 
vocate of the rights of his own race—the man 
who would draw the veil of humanity over the 
crimes of others—is to be persecuted on ac- 
count of his sable hue? It reminds me of an 
anecdote respecting the celebrated Burck- 
hardt, who, in the course of his travels, pene- 
trated into the depths of Abyssinia. In the 
heart of that country he went to market, where 
he met a young woman—of course perfectly 
black—who had a basket of eggs for sale. 
The moment she saw the white man, she ex- 
claimed, ‘How ugly! The devil! the devil!’ 
(A laugh.) She dropped her basket, broke her 
eggs, and ran away at the sight of a white 
man. ‘There is no reason for removing the 
negro from America but his color; and ] wish 
the Colonization Society may meet with a few 


‘The devil! the devil!’ (Cheers.) 

I told you that there was, in my native mu- 
sic, 2 mixture of melancholy and of joy—ihat 
when sorrow saddens our minds, there is a re- 
vulsion in favor of nobler sentiments—and I 
trust that revulsion is seldom or never mixed 
with any other feelings than those which soothe 
that sorrow, and advance that principle, which 
would extinguish it for ever. (Cheers.) 

By my humble advocacy here, I coiae before 
the British public to tell them of a wretched 
delusion—of a scheme, which, instead of eman- 
cipating the slave, would transport him from 
that which has become his native clime to a 
distant colony, without the party having been 
guilty of any crime. I come to proclaim the 
absurdity of giving credit to men who are not 
for emancipation, either partial or general. _I 
come to stop the ever open hand of charity, 
which, when appealed to in this country, pours 
out the horn of plenty in aid of the wretched 
and distressed, no matter what their clime may 
be. I wish not tohave it deluded or mistaken: 
I wish to have it directed to a proper object-- 
the object of obtaining liberty for every one 
of the human race. As we have now arrived 
at a period when the Genthoo in India is about 
to have a Government that shall cease to be 
terrific ; as we have arrived at a period when 
the first effort in civilization is making for 
hundreds of millions of the inhabitants of that 
country who are entrusted to our care; I trust 
our exertions, on behalf of the black man in 
the East Indies, will be like the stream that 
flows from one of my own native mountains, 
which, though insignificant and trivial at the 
commencement, as it descends the mountain 
unites with other springs, until in the valley it 
spreads itself abroad, diffusing beauty and fer- 
tility to every approaching object. ‘(Cheers.) 
The words I throw out here may be instru- 
mental in forming a Society in this country, 
which shall see that the East, as well as the 
| West Indies have justice done them; and as 
future ages will trampet forth the glory of the 

Anti-Slavery Society in this country, so anoth- 
er Anti-Slavery Society, springing up as 
another mighty oak of the same stock, may 
. Shed its branches over the American Indians, 





black girls, who will exclaim regarding it (and | 
which they mzy do with more propriety) as | 


the black eirl did with respect to Burckhardt— | : 
° 2: | have shown himself to be a true friend to ‘the 


1 the sssor that the period of his injus- | 
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y an act of justice, are striking off the fetters | 
000 of our fellow creatures ; so, in| 
‘ I stand before you, as | 
arraigning America for her crime in perpetua- | 
ting slavery, and as arraigning, above all, the | 
American Colonization Society, as ludicrous | 
and absurd, and as diverting from their legiti- 

mate course those streams of benevolence | 
which flow around usin such munificent splen- | 
dor, The voice of humanity will laud your. 
exertions, and I fervently hope that the God 

of justice will smile upon your efforts. (Long 

continued cheers.) 

The learned gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing the following resolution: — 

‘Resolved, That the colonization of the free people , 
of color of the United States in Africa, or such other 
as Congress shall deem most expedient, has ever 
fundamental principle of the American € ol- 
onization Society; that the abolition of slavery has 
never been an object of the Society ; but that, on the 
contrary, the security of slave property has always 
been the governing motive, and that the decrease of 
manumissions, under the influence of the principles of 
the Society, proves its efficiency for that purpose. 


Capt. CuarLes Sruarr in rising said—l 


place 
been the 


second the resolution which has been proposed } 


for your adoption with my whole soul : itcom- 
mends itself to your understandings and your 
hearts. I will merely add one word to what 
has been already advanced. I call upon you 
to denounce both slavery and prejudice,—that 
prejudice which separates men of any class or 
color from brotherly love: Slavery and pre- 
judice are crimes in the nature of things, and 
‘therefore we must not parley with them. 
(Cheers.) 
The resolution passed unanimously. 
(To be continued.) 
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SPEECH OF DANIEL O’CORNELL, ESQ. 

I am happy to present to the patrons of the 
Liberator, and to the people of the United 
States, the speech of this distinguished cham- 
pion of freedom, delivered at the anti-coloni- 
zation meeting in Exeter Hall, London, in 
July last. This is the speech in which he has 
been charged with having calumniated this | 
country; and now let us see the man who 
dares to maintain this charge by fairly quoting 
its language. Let the ruffian of the Cou- | 
rier & Enquirer, and the shameless falsifier of 
the Commmercial Advertiser, at New-York, 
point out, if they can, a single accusation in 
this speech with regard to the existence and 
prolongation of slavery in the U. States, which 
is not merited by our daring violations of ail 
those rights which, on the fourth of July an- 
nually, we call Heaven to witness are inalien- 
able, and belong to men of every hue, caste and 
clime. Severe as his language may seem to 
those who place slaves and cattle upon a level, 
it is not so strong or scorching as he has utter- 
ed repeatedly on various occasions within the 
last five years. There is, in truth, neither 
calumny nor injustice in Mr. O’Connell’s lan- 





guage. The guilt of this nation is beyond 
description. And as to the Colonization Soci- 


ety, it constitutes the climax of American hy- 
pocrisy and cruelty. 


and cemented by the blood of oy; fat 'yranny, 


making republicanism and liberty a } 8, 
joni - y-W 
and a hissing among the tyrant ~~ Word 


S of the 
world, and thus perpetuating the "et old 
» Lore om 0 


the enslaved millions of Europe wy] 
hears, and sees, and contemplates al ‘ ren 
more, & mighty moral conflagration ; , Pi 
kindles within him, and his lofty son} Big, 
fire. It is then that the flames tame a 
tion burst out in awful grandeur wae 
suming power, the intensity of which stops 
over the Atlantic and is felt in oy. 
of our land. No—Danrry, OConre:, ; 
‘the bitter foe’ either of the United ~ A 
any other portion of the globe ; and be : 
takes this foul charge is in danger of Who 
ing upon himsel!, fur more jus , 
apostle—‘he is a liar, and the 


TY Section 


tates or 


liberty throughout the globe 
naines and professions, 


There is something sublime jy the attitug 
e 


he coarted popularity in Mii see 2 
transient popularity which general ‘in 
bestows upon its apologist,—he would mae 
flatter our vices and extenyate Pinay 
Ker ¢ ind extenuate our Crimes, or 
maintain an unbroken silence jn eel 
them. But he loves the truth more than 
loves the applause of men—and calniasnt 
liberty more than popular sycophaney, 4) 
ready his prediction is verified : the real friends 
of liberty in the United States sympathize with 
him, and rejoice that he has had the mor 
courage to ‘tear down the image of Liber 
from the recreant hand of America, and ¢on. 
demn her as the viles ocr 
greatest of liars. [| . “ ae 
is ed 
delivered in London in May, 1832, he truly 
observed—‘It is not England alone that is 
stained with the crime of Oppression: the 
democratic republic of America shares in the 
guilt. Oh, the inconsistency of these apostles 
of liberty, talking of freedom, while they base- 
ly and wickedly continue the slavery of their 
fellow men!—.4 republican is naturally proud 
and high-minded, and we may make the pride 
of the North American republicans the very 
weapon by which to break down slavery,’ 

Let the enemies of this great man rave and 
bluster as they may—his fame is to shine 
through all time, a star of the first magaitude; 
and in the long rank of nations which shal] 
honor and bless his memory for his services 
in the cause of bleeding humanity, America 
and Arrica shall stand conspicuous. 

I cannot conclude these hasty remarks with- 
out tendering to him my personal regards, and 
my gratitude for the readiness with which he 
essisted me in the discharge of my mission in 


England. 


speeci, 





MR. O’CONNELL’S NEWSPAPER. 

‘ Mr. O'Connell is about establishing a new 
daily paper in Dublin. $100,000 capital is to 
be raised for the purpose,’ 

This piece of information has been wide- 





The editor of the New-York Commercial | 
Advertiser, in giving an account of his inter- | 
views with the chivalrous and veracious Mr. 
Elliott Cresson, states that ‘Mr. Cresson says 
the people of the United States have not so 


ly circulated by the newspapers in this 
country, but it happens to be untrue, The 
facts are briefly these :—During the late ses- 
sion of Parliament, Mr. O'Connell in his place 
in the House of Commons, conceiving that ‘he 





bitter a foe in Europe as the Great Irish Dem- 
agogue U’Connell.’ This is the petty malice 
ofa petty mind. If this invincible antagonist 
of personal, political, intellectual and spiritual | 
despotism, had imitated his pygmean detrac- 
tor in servility and deceitfulness; if he had 
extenuated the crimes and lauded the profes- 
sions of this country ; if he had acted the part 
of a parasite and hypocrite; he would then 


people of the United States’! But he chose 
to be honest and faithful—to rebuke us for 
our inconsistency—to hold us up to the scorn 
of the universe—and thus it is perfectly clear 
(at least in the view of Col. Stone and Mr. 
Eliiott Cresson) that there is ‘not so bitter a | 
foe to us in Europe’ as himself!! Is he then | 
our enemy because he tells us the truth ? 

Let no man charge Danien O’Connent. | 
with being hostile to this republic. | 
interviews with him, and from his constant re- | 





From my | 


ference in his public speeches to our glaring | 
inconsistencies, I am satisfied that there is | 
not a man in all Europe—in the wide world— 
who is more solicitous for the prosperity of 
our institutions, the purity of our character, 
the prevalence of our fame, and the triumph- 
ant success of our republican experiment, than 
Dantes O’ConneLL. The strength of his re- 
buke is the measure of his love. Whenever 
he hears our boasts of freedom and equality, 
and reads our heaven-attested Declaration, 
that ‘all men are created equal, and endowed 
by their Creator. with certain inalicnable 
rights, among which are life, Lizertry, and 
the pursuit of happiness,’ and then sees us 
basely and shamelessly acting the part of 
liars, robbers and tyrants—putting millions 
under the reeking lash of the slave driver 
—trafficking in human flesh as we trade 
in merchandize and cattle—tearing the babe 
from the heaving bosom of its frantic mo- 
ther, and severing the dearest ties of na- 
ture ;—when he sees us hypocritically throw- 
ing the mountains of our guilt upon the shoul- 
ders of the mother country—slandering the 
reputation and seeking the blood of those who 
are striving to bring us to repentance, and to 
persuade us to do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly before our God ;—when he beholds us 
putting in peril the glorious fabric of freedom 





é ; sa 
|now made loud complaints—-whicl 


London reporters purposely misrepreseated 
his sentiments and frequently suppressed hs 
speeches, gave them a severe castigation for 
their unfairness, and intimated that if they 
did not alter their conduct toward lim, 0 
would not only have them expelled from the 
House, but establish a paper in London which 
should give an impartial sketch of the parla 
mentary debates. ‘I'his occurrence raised 
muclfexcitement fora time, particularly among 
the reporters. In their statement to the pub- 
lic, they hurled back the imputations of Mr. 
O’Connell with great severity of language 
denied having made any conspiracy age" 
him—and bid him defiance. On theirapp** 
ance in the House, Mr. O'Connell excented 
his threat, and, by en enforcement hen of 
the House relating to spectators, caused HO 
to be excluded two or three days succes" 
ly. The reporters, the editors, and the pubit, 


1 were fe 


fi yraive 


moved by the promise of the first to for ; 
all that Mr. O’Connel! had said against ten 
and to report his speeches as a 
accurately as they did those of other mem! 
They were, therefore, permitted to yi" 
their former places—the debates were ee 
ed as usual—the editors rejoiced at the oe 
drawal of the embargo—and the public sh . 
a smile of congratulation. This settles 
matter for at least another year. 


ANTLSLAVERY MEETING IN READIN 

Agreeably to a kind invitation from Mf pol 
lition friends in Reading, we had the pleas i 
of addressing them in public assershy 
‘Tuesday evening last, in relation to the sa¢ 


cause in which we and they are © 





nliste? + 


: - jence 

and a more respectful and interested a 

we have never seen. It was indeed ® be 
had 


choly to reflect that, since we last 
privilege to stand up in their midst to “ - 
for the millions whose hire is kept bac 
fraud, and whose cries have entered od 
ears of the Lord of Sabaoth, at least fifty © 
sand new victims had been born, se!z€ y 
relentless men-stealers, and condem) as 
hopeless and ruthless bondage. But ae 
joy to equalise that sorrow—joy *t the " ae 
which had been wrought in the minds , 
sands of our countryoren in favor of i r 
and total emancipation—joy at the rap! 


Spreadg | 





, woe 








, Am rican Colonization Society—joy 
ing prospect which was opening to 
ap who were secking to undo the heavy 
 s bronk every yoke, and to let the 


ep cies 


pm. to 
: e d v0 fr rh 
ating was also addressed by Mr. 


1 Southard, a member of the Boston 


Py 


ah ° MNewnanw : sintt 1 
” Men's Anti-Siavery Association, who, 
 ciof but cogent speech, portrayed the 


‘ wnwise and anti-christian measures 
u . - 


ie Col nization Society, and called upon 

“hy were present to sct their seal of repro- 

‘non that Society. 

m , R y, Mr. Pickett made a few obserya- 

jeclaratory of his approbation of anti- 

wis siples, and of his abandonment of 
i tian Society, which he formerly 
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tf there be aay Settlement, at the present time, ! 
whieh is peculiarly interesting in its origin aud pro- 
Stess, or in its relation to Slavery ia the United: 
States ; or if there be a people emimently deserving 
of the sympathies, prayers and charities of the fullow- 
ers of Him ‘who went about deine good,’ itis the | 
Wilberforce Colony in Upper Canada—it is the little 
band of sufferers who constitute its population, of 
whom you are the faithful and werthy representative. 
Founded, as it was, in consequence of a brutal and | 
exterminating prejudice against a colored complexion 
in the United States —watered with the tears of the 
afflicted exiles,—and strugecling under many diffieul- 
ties and deprivations,—and, moreover, steadily ad- 
vancing tn despite of all opposition, —it presents all 
that is sublime in human fortitude, or heroic in human | 
action, or affecting in human suffering, or meritorious | 
in human virtue. for the admiration, encouragement | 
and commiscration of every philanthropist and lover 
of his species, 

Its bearing upon Slavery in the United States is a 
consideration which greatly magnifies its importance, 
and entitles it to peculiar regard. As it increases in 
population, intelligence and power, it will render the 





‘ae an instrument of freedom and mer- 
. now regarded as crue! and unjust. 
fylowing resolutions were then sub- 


‘ito the meeting, and unanimously adopt- 


wived, That in our opinion, the Ameri- 
“colonization Society is unworthy the sup- | 
, of Christians. ‘Though the objects of'| 
‘geiety may appear plausible and politic ; | 
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cand aims, es illiberal, unwise and anti- | 
Psolved, That in our opinion the formation 
u 7 ° . . . 

Vational Anti-Slavery Society is essen- 





A the concentration of that moral influ- 

; shich is able to overthrow the iniquitous | 

p » ryinous system of slavery. } 
nds “Resolved, That we believe it is the duty of | 
vith sje Christians, patriots, and philanthropists 


© Bh and to co-operate in the universal dis- 
eintion of anti-slavery sent:naents. 


~ In proportion to the number of its inhabit- 
the « Reading bears away the palm from all 
och +orplaces for zeal and unanimity in the cause | 
uly ‘omancipation, ‘he men are acting nobly | « 
is | tthe women are nevertheles ahead. Can 
the © gehan example be lost? No! 
the papers 
les PATRONAGE WANTED! 
sc. a (The joston Recorder of last week | 
sie ¢ iJs ont signals of distress. It makes a strong 
ud peal to the sympathies of the public, and 
ide inks it deserves patronage because, among 
ry her things, it supports the {(F” Colonization 
ieiety. £3} The Recorder has long been 
nd tinguished for its cowardice and servility, 
ne unless it can be thoroughly regenerated, 
e; » griustitwill go down, and a better paper 
all ‘he same religious stamp occupy its place. 
es Tythose who wish to take a well-conducted 
m. tydox paper, we would recommend the 
Yev-England. Telegraph, (now printed in 
h- wt Wrenthan, Mass.) the Lowell Observer 
rd the New-York Evangelist as particularly 
he al ving of support. 
in | We would inquire, whether it is fair in the 
sher of the Recorder to bring forward 
ent recommendations in its behalf, given 
ercircumstances which do not now exist, 
“4 tlwhen the character of his paper was less 
cious than it is at present? We happen 
" vinow that some of the individuals whose 
" es are attached to those recommendations 
vi tot now approve of the Recorder. 
s- - 
* boston Mencantite JournaL. From the 
se ) Q encement of this little diurnal, we have 
a af . tnd stil] feel, an interest in its success, 
ig a | “Meworthy publishers have certainly been 
re unate in their ehoice of an editor from 
y Ma Ort; and, as they value the patronage of 
. ¥ _y their best friends, and the prosperity 
‘ paper, they will find a suecessor to | 
h a mm pe sent editor as soon as possible. Mr. 
a Pha her is a respectable literary writer, | 
d snot the man to grapple with any 
nofmoral reform. He is wanting in 


* ee essential qualities—magnanimity, cour- 





| a captive in time to come. 


prolongation of that accursed and bloody system more | 
and more insecure, and increase more and more the 
necessity of abolishing it altogether and without de- 
lay. Already the American men-stealers regard it | 
with dismay ; for nothing weakens their hands and en- | 
dangers their despotic rule so much, perhaps, as the | 
presence or location of large bodies of independent | 
free coléred persons near their miserable victims : | 
heuce, their cruel scheme of banishing them to the | 
coast of Africa, where they can neither sympathize | 
with their afflicted brethren, nor afford them any relief. | 
I need not say to you that the pillars of the American | 
Colonization Society are falsehood, fear, selfishness, | 
and hatred ; for you, in common with the rest of your | 
people, have felt its tyrannous power. | 

As an asyluin for runaway Slaves, and for those | 
free colored persons who are so persecuted and trod- 
den down in the Slave States as to be compelled to fly 
somewhere, life being insupportable as many of them 
are now situated, its contiguity renders it easy of ac- 
cess. Ii has already secured freedom to some, and, 
if timely .assistance be given to it, it will be instru- 
mental of breaking many a fetter and liberating many 
Thus, it presents, in this | 
single particular, an unspeakably important claim to 
encouragement and support. 

In regard to the American Colonization Society. 
and the Colony of Liberia, there is but one sentiment 
entertained by the Abolitionists and free people of 
Color in the United States. 'I'o both, they have strong, 
growing, insuperable objections, and would just as 
soon patronize Slavery or the Foreign Slave Trade. 
The same unanimity prevails among them in favor of 
| the Wilberforce Colony, and they cordially bid it 
God speed !’ : f 

It is a noble example of philanthropy and liberality, 
on the part of the British Government, in welcoming 
those unhappy exiles who have been excluded from a 
land whieh audaciously and hypocritieally pretends to 
be ‘ the freest of the free,’—the asylum of the hunted 
and oppressed of all natiens,—to a local habitation 
upon its colonial territory. It will mightily redound 
still more to the benevelence and honor of the British 
people, to assist, improve and elevate these unoffend- 
| ing outeasts, as well as to grant them an abiding 
place. What they can do, what they intend to do, 
| let it be done quickly ; for ‘hope deferred maketh the 

heart sick.’ Why should there be any delay or diffi- 
culty in raising the amount of funds you need ? 

With great pleasure do I bear witness to your spot- 
less integrity and moral worth, my dearly beloved 
brother. And may that God, to whom belong the gold 
and silver, ard the cattle upon a thousand hills, and 
who turns the hearts of men as the rivers of water are 
turned, protect, bless, and abundantly prosper you 
and your mission, and at last return you in safety 





of your brother, and the advocate of the perishing 
slave, in stripes, in imprisonment, in peril, in life and 
in death. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


Proeress or Fanaticism. The Cincin- 
nati Journal publishes the following extract 
of a letter from Andover, by which it appears 
that Professor Stuart is for ‘meddling’ direct- 
ly with the ‘delicate’ subject of slavery, and 
no longer relying mainly upon the efforts of 
the American Colonization Society. Cannot 
a mob be raised in Andover to tar and feather 
the Professor? Does he not know that there 
is a sacred compact between the free and slave 
States—that it is treason against the Consti- 
tution to say aught in favor of freedom—and 
that none but madmen and incendiaries are 
enlisted in the cause of negro emancipation ? 
The progress of fanaticism is truly astound- 
ing! 


fw) 


And. Theo. Sem, Aug. 14, 1835. 


| the house receives the patronage of the most 


_ bourine, and is operated upon by a stick, sim- 


to vour friends, is the ardent desire and sincere prayer | 


Provipesce Ciry Hore, Tis with great 
pleasure that we add our cemmendation of 
this admirably conducted and handsomely fur- 
nished Hote! to the following, which we copy 
from the Portlund Advertiser. 


We have ney- 
er found asuperior to the City Hotel, or a more 
attentive and landlord than Mr. 
Marrix 8S. Weop: and we commend both of 
them to the patronage of all travellers who 
may happen to sojourn in the beautiful city of 
Providence. 


courteous 


‘Providence has a number of very excel- 
lcnt hotels; but the City Hotel merits partic- 
ular commendation. It is ranked next to the | 
Tremont in Boston. Its parlors are rich and 
splendid, and the dining hall is extensive, ele- | 
gantly furnished, carpeted and lighted by three 


iandsome chandeliers. The table presents | 


prompt and expert. The numerous chambers | 
are remarkably neat and convenient. And | 


fashionable and wealthy. The Chinese gong 
is here used instead of the bell, in announcing 
the dinner hour, &c. It is made of thin so- 
norous metal, something in the form of a tam- 


ilar to a bass drum stick. The noise, which 
is somewhat like the rattling of sheet iron, 
though more sonorous, is very loud and dis- 
cordant, and may be heard ata great distance.’ 


More Lirrt Memzers. Samuel E. Sew- 
all, Esq. of this city, Dr. Ingalls Kittredge of 
Beverly, and Mr. John Remond of Salem, have 
constituted themselves Life Members of the 
New-England Anti-Slavery Society, by the 
payment of $15 each ; and through the kind- 
ness and liberality of the ‘Garrison Society’ 
of Boston, (composed entirely of colored fe- 
males,) the names of the publishers of the 
Liberator have been enrolled upon the list of 
Life Members of this Society. 


{(>> Champions of a forlorn cause! ‘ don’t 
give up the ship!’ Here is an antagonist who 
is ready to measure weapons with you—and 
strong in battle he is, too! 

TO THE FRIENDS OF THE AMERICAN 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY: 
GENTLEMEN,— 

It has been asserted in the periodicals fa- 
vorable to your cause, that the public discus- 
sions between the agents of your Society and 
the Abolitionists have uniformly resulted in 
your favor. Of course you will not be averse 
to renew them. To promote the cause of 
truth, I offer to meet any officer of the Amer- 
ican or any other Colonization Society, or any 
Minister of the Gospel, in public debate, in 
this city, at a time and place which shall be 
agreed on, and to prove that your Society is 
the Apologist of Slavery, and that its scheme 
fosters an unjustifiable prejudice against the 
people of color. If yoware disposed to accept 
this invitation, communication may be made 
to me through the Post Office. 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, Jr. 

New-York, Oct. 29, 1833. 





[From the Lowell Observer.] 


| mented. 


abolition men wish to divide the Union? 
FER treet ‘ | think such a division will bring about their purpose of 
| every variety of food, and the attendants are | emancipation ? They can only do it by war, for which, 


ject. And, ia the presence of God, I tell you, that 
this Union will not last onx Hour, after it is ascer- 
taived that Northern influence is to be exerted toa 
formidable extent on this question. I am not a slave- 
holder, | am a Northern man, proud of my Yankee 
birth. ‘The dearest Jand on earth to me, is the land of 
my fathers. If Llove any body in this world, I love 
my old Yankee friends. I cannot forget my old Yan- 
‘ee feelings. I consider slavery the greatest blot on 
the character, and the greatest curse on the prosperity 
ofthe South. But, I most solemnly declare, that be- 
fore | would consent to submit to Northern dictation 
on this point, | would shed my last drop of bleed in 
putting down the Union, which our fathers’ blood ce- 
Now, i*, with all my Yankee feelings, only a 
denizen of the South, 1 cau speak thus, {as in sober 
sadness I do) what think you must be the feclings of 
the warm-blooded natives of the South, with all their 
prejudices already irritated against you? You might 
as well undertake to reason with a herd of mad bulls, 
as to argue with them on this question. They tell you, 
© You shall not touch it. Uf you do, we divide at once.’ 
And rely upon it, they will keep their threat. Do your 
Do they 


{ trust, the maddest among them is not prepared,and of 
which the isswe would not be so very certain, after all. 





Cotonization. In the Tennessee House of Rep- 
resentatives, Oct. 30th, the following :csolutions were 
adopted ; 

Resolved, That the select committee on the subject 
of the American Colonization Society, be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of memorializing Con- 
gress to make au appropriation of $100,000 annually, 
to be applied by the said Colonization Society in 
transporting to Liberia the free colored population of 
the United States. 

Resolved, That said committee inquire into the ex- 
pediency of making an appropriation by this general 
assembly of $500 annually to aid the Tennessee Aux- 
iliary Colonization Society to be applied by the said 
Society in transporting to the colony of Liberia the 
free colored population of the State of Tennessee. 


{(#" The day has gone by for ever for any 
appropriations in behalf of the American Col- 
onization Society by Congress. 





Address of the New-York City Anti-Slavery 
Society.—W hile the pamphlet has received 
no little abuse from various quarters, we have 
not seen a single attempt to confule its argu- 
ments. The redoubtable editor of the Com- 
mercial ‘organ’ of the Colonization Society, 
most imploringly beseeches his patrons not to 
allow ‘their curiosity to overcome their dis- 
cretion,’ and give the book a perusal ! 

Elliott Cresson, we are informed, says ‘there 
is a lie on every page.’ After this charitable 
assertion, we would recommend our medical 
friends in Philadelphia to examine the tongue 
of the Agent. If they do not find it blistered, 
it will be because his statements to Thomas 
Clarkson and others in England, especially 
that respecting the 100,000 slaves emancipa- 
ted by the Colonization Society, haye seared 
it, as with a hot iron.—Emanceipator. 


{>> The editor of ‘ The Friend, and Advo- 
cate of Truth,’ printed in Philadelphia, makes 
the following remarks upon the address above 
alluded to. 


‘In the address, good and sufficient reasons 
are assigned for deprecating the colonization 
schemes. It is a temperate, argumentative 
document throughout. Yet it has been vehe- 
mently and rudely gttacked by some of the 
New-York editors—especially by the editor 
of tlie Commercial Advertiser, a strenuous 
colonizationist. Indeed, the most ilveterate 
opponents and villifiers of the old, orthodox 
doctrines of the abolitionists, are found among 





DIVISION OF THE UNION, 
If any one wishes to know the sentiments | 
of the Liditor of the ‘Colonizationist,’ he will | 
find them in his preface to the Remarks of a | 
‘Northern Man,’ which we insert below. Is | 
| it by such means that the enemies of immedi- 
ate emancipation design to drive us from our | 
positions ? Are we in the North to hold our ? 
tongues, because, forsooth, some of our Yan- | 
kees, turned recreant by a residence of a few 
years at the South,hold towards us such insult- | 
ing language? Are we to endure silently the 
cries of the poor slave who is unjustly and 








‘Rev. J. D. Paxton’s Letters on Slavery are doing 
| good in this region. Professor Stuart spoke very high- 
ly of them betore the junior class here. 
they were the best of any which he had seea on the 


| very, and the means of abolishing it, considerably. 
He had before thought that the Cclonization Society 
was doing as much as it was safe to do at present; 
but now thinks that the subject ought to be discussed, 
and the truth presented to the southern people, in such 





r ze and independence. Under his control, | 2. m™@nner as may take hold of the conscience.’ 
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ile evey r LE MTATION. eeting of the cit- 
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He said that | 


| subject, and had altered his opinion in regard to Sla- | 


tyrannically held in bondage by bloody-mind- 
ed men, while those men may rave at us and 
threaten us? And shall this be given asa | 
reason why we should cease to plead for the 

‘rights of the colored man? The people of | 
the South say, ‘stop your efforts to free our | 
slaves, or we divide at once?’ With how | 
much greater reason might we say, ‘emanci- 

pate our brethren and sisters whom ye hold 

as goods and chattels, or we will not hold in- , 
tercourse with you except as robbers and kid- | 
/nappers!? What! must we be bullied out of 

our right of speech on this fearful subject ? 

| Shall an editor of a paper in Boston, and in| 
| 1833, quote such language as follows for the 

| purpose of terrifying us in view of the results , 
| of our pleas for the rights of the colored man ?— 
| We blush to know its truth. But let that ed- | 
‘itor know that we acknowledge no submission | 
‘to such bugbears—no acquiescence in such 

| views of expediency. We have set up our | 
banner in the name of Jehovah of Hosts, and 

in his name and by his authority, we demand | 
the unlading of the heavy burdens and the | 
loosing of the prisoners. What have we to 
do with results, so we have pursued the path | 
of duty? Cannot God make the wrath of | 
man to praise him? Can he not restrain the | 
remainder of wrath? The truth is, we want | 
faith in God. We need to believe that He | 
will take care of consequences if we comply 

with his commands. 

The threats, therefore, which follow, and | 
which, by the editor of the ‘COLONIZA- | 
TIONIST, are commended to our special | 
attention, have none of our sympathy and are | 
to us as the-idle wind. No good object was 
ever secured without opposition, and we expect 
Satan’s kingdom cannot be invaded without 
exciting the wrath of his children. 

FOR THE ABOLITIONISTS. 


We commend to the attention of those few over- 
zealous persons who are said to be in favor of press- 
ing the theory of immediate emancipation in a man- 
ner calculated to exasperate that portion of our fellow- 
citizens who have the disposal of the whole affair in 
their own hands, the following remarks of a Northern 
man, now resident in Augusta, Georgia, which we 
take from the New-York Commercial Advertiser : 

‘To accomplish any thing at all, the friends of abo- 
lition must make something like an extended effort ; 
must organize something of an extended association ; 
must act with concert and mga! § If they do not do 
all this. their movement will end, as the mere ebulli- 
tion of a few enthusiasts who can talk, but not act. If 
they do it at all, if they succeed in organizing a body, 
at all likely to be formidable to the slaveholder, one of 
two things must follow. Northern legislatures must 

t down the association at once and forever, on 
Southern legislatures will put down this Federal U- 
nion. Ido , eee what Southern feeling is on this sub- 
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'would be done by, can be reconciled with un- 


tae members and advocates of the American 
Colonization Society. And yet we are some- 
times gravely asked, ‘why cannct the aboli- 
tionists and colonizationists harmonise?’ A 
more idle and absurd question could not be 
propounded to an enlightened community.— 
When liberty and slavery can be reconciled— 
when despots and republicans can harmonise 
—when light and darkness can exist together 
—when the clear and positive precepts of 
christianity, which commands us to do as we 


christian prejudice and rutuless persecution, 
then, and not till then, may sbolitionists and 
their defamers act in concert.’ 


Garrison vs. Cresson. We do not un- 
derstand how it happens that the former of 
these gentlemen, by two or three months resi- 
dence in England, should overturn or destroy 
all the impressions :avorable to the Coloniza- 
tion effort which were made by the latter gen- 
tleman in a course of years. 

The Cincinnati Journal remarks, and the 
remarks are endorsed by the editor of the 
Colonizationist, that, ‘those benevolent men 
(the signers of the Protest, Wilberforce, &c.) 
have gained their impressions of the Coloni- 
zation Society from its enemies.’ Now those 
gentlemen know that Elliot Cresson had made 
his statements in favor repeatedly before 
Garrison made his against the Society. And 
they know too that their impressions against 
the Society were conceived from the repre- 
sentations of Elliot Cresson himself! So has 
it been affirmed by that noble Philanthropist, 
Cuaries Sruart, and by James Croprer of 
Liverpool. Besides, it is derogatory to the 
reasoning powers of Ejhiott Cresson to affirm 
that Garrison’s efforts of a few days accom- 
plished the utter ruin of the cause to which 
the former was attached, and for which he had 
labored so long.——Lowell Observer. 


Terrible Calamity—We learn by an extra 
from the office of the New-Orleans Bulletin, 
dated Nov. 1,7, A. M., that the steamers St. 
Martin and New-Brunswick, were consumed, 
| on the Mississippi, by fire, the former on the 
| Bist ult. and the latter on the 28th, and be- 
| tween thirty and forty lives were lost on board the 
St. Martin. The wreck of the latter was dis- 
covered two miles above Donaldsville, by the 
steamer Black Hawk. She was bound for N. 
Orleans, with 500 bales cotton and 90 hhds 
sugar. The fire broke out about noon.— 
Among the lost are Captain Cash, the clerk, 
second mate, two cooks, the chamber-maid, 
second steward, and five firemen—of passen- 
eers, as far as can be ascertained, Capt. 
Sengstack ; N. N. Moss, Esq. of New-Jersey, 
and servant; Mr. Whitney, of Franklin, La.; 
Mr. Easton and servant; Mr. Aller; Mr. 
Wilks, of Bayou Sarah, and lady, name un- 
known, and hows slaves. It is said by sever- 
al of the passengers, there was on board about 
$50,000, belonging to some of the Banks in 
New-Orleans, which is lost. The N. Bruns- 
wick was bound for St. Louis from N. Orleans. 











No lives lost. 
N. Y. Journal of Com. | 


— a 

‘Iihica, Nov. 13, 1833.—I am sorry to inform 
you that another destructive fire occurred i# 
this village last evening. The whole block of 
frame buildings on the North side of Oswego 
St. from Menn’s block, near the corner of 
Cayuga, opposite Conrad’s, to Bryn’s brick 
building, wascousumed, The wind was strong 
from the West; otherwise the fire could have 
been stopped before it reached the Post Office, 
which was among the buildings burnt.’ 





Mr. Rufus T. Phipps, formerly an apothe« 
cary at Charlestown, committed suicide in 


_that town on Tuesday afternoon, by hanging 


himself with a silk handkerchief, in the front 
entry of his house. He was in easy circum- 
stances, with a happy family consisting of a 
wife and three children. The act is supposed 
to have been committed in a fit of tempora’ 
delirium, occasioned by a wound in the hea 
received by being thrown out ofa gig a few 
weeks since.—Tvanscript. 





Concentration of Slavery—All accounts 
concur in representing the internal slave tra- 
ders as uncommonly active this year. The 
price paid for human flesh is 20 to 50 per eent. 
higher than it was two years ago, and the 
whites in Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky 
are ‘colonizing’ the extreme south at least 
100 times faster than they are colonizing Af- 
rica. The bearing of this process upon the 
ultimate extermination of slavery, must be de-. 
termined by the lapse of time. 

Kidnapping.—Two colored women were 
recently abducted from Alexandria, D. C., 
conveyed to Kentucky, and their sold by a 
fiend calling himself Thompson, Proper mea- 
sures are about to be taken in Alexandria to 
give the women their freedom, ‘and, if possi- 
ble, to arrest and punish the person or persons 
engaged in their abduction, 








Benjamin F. Butler, Esq. of New-York, has 
been appointed by the President, Attorney 
General of the U. States, in place of Roger 
B. Taney, transferred to the Treasury De- 
partment. 





DIED—In this city, on the 18th inst. Mr Porter 
Tidd, aged 46, 











LONDON HAT STORE. 


‘Vo. 8 South Fifth strect, between Market and 
Chesnut streets. : 
SPLENDID assortment of Pritchard’s best 

& London BEAVER HATS, direet from 
tie manufactory, constantly on hand, at whole- 
sale and retail; warranted not to fade, and of 
the very best quality. 

Gentlemen are respectfully invited to call 
and examine them, whether they purchase or 
not. ARNOLD BUFFUM. 

Philadelphia, Nev. 8, 1833. 


BVERTRIG SCUOOIbe 
4h HE subscribers would inform the youn 
ladies of color in Boston, that they will . 
open an Evening School on the first Tuesday 
of December, in the school room under the 
Belknap-St. Church. 

Reading, Writing, Spelling and Arithmetie¢, 
will be particularly attended to. Other 
branches, if required. ‘Terms one dollar, sta- 
tionary included. 

The school will be kept those evenings 
which will be most agreeable to the pupils. It 
is requested that those who may wish to be- 
come members of the School, would be there 
on the above named evening. 

L. M. BALL, 
M. V. BALL. 





Boston, Nov. 19, 1833. 


GENTEEL BOARDING. 
REEVE AL respectable persons of color 
can be accommodated with board ina 
private family. Inquire at No. 10, Cambridge 
Street, at Joel W. Lewis’s shop, or of C. J. 
Lewis, West Centre Street, second door from 
Beal’s Grocery. 


GRAND CONCERT. 


HE Usron Musrcat Association of 
Philadelphia, respectfully inform their 
friends and the public, that their third Concert 
of Sacred Music (Vocal and Instrumental,) 
will take place in the first African Presbyte- 
rian Church, on Wednesday Evening, Nov. 
27th, 1833. 
The proceeds to be devoted to the benefit of 


said church. 








Morus Brown, Jr. Conductor. 
James Hemmenway, Leader of the Orchestra. 


ORDER OF CONCERT. Part I. 


1. Anthem. Awake! put on thy strength, 
W., Jackson. 


2. Solo. Lord, remember David, Handel. 
3. Anthem. Lord of hosts, Swindell. 
4. Duo. The bird let loose, O. Shaw. 
5. Grand Chorus. The marvellous works, 
Haydn. 
6. Recitative & Air. With verdure clad, 
Haydn. 


7. Grand Chorus. Awake the harp, Haydn. 

8. Duo. Of stars the fairest, Haydn. 

9. Grand Chorus. The heavens are telling, 
Haydn. 


Haydn. 


Part Seconp. 


1. Chorus. Now elevate the sign, 
2. Solo. The Christian’s confidence 
(By a member of the Association 

R. C. H. Jones. 

3. Grand Chorus. To the Cherubim and 
Seraphim, Handel. 
4. Solo. But thou didst not leave, Handel. 
5. Grand Chorus. Lift up your heads, Handel. 
6. Anthem. Canaan, Leach. 


7. Grand Chorus. Grand Hallelujah, Handel. 


Performance to commence at half past six 
o’clock. 

Tickets of admission 25 cents. To be had 
of Mr. Jacub Gilmore, South 6th St. below 
Spruce ; Mr. Thomas Butler, No. 6, South 8th 
St.; and at the door on the evening of per- 
formance. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 16th, 1833, 


WANTED. 
COLORED BOY, from fifteen to seven- 
teen years of age, is wanted as an ap- 
rentice to the Printing business. Apply to 
. W. KIMBALL, No. 8, Franklin Avenue. 
October 26, 1833. 
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ITERARY. 
[From the Token for 1834.] 
THE YANKEE TEA PARTY. 

BY HANNAH PF. 





GOULD. 


King George sat high on his family throne, 

The lord of the isles, that were fairly his own, 

And might have sufficed, had bis majesty known 

' The folly of coveting more. 

But seeking a tribute, his pomp to maintain, 

He reached from the island to grasp at the main, 

Intending his coffers should chink with the gain 
That was brought from a distant shore, 


And when he had summoned in solemn array, 

His ministers round him, to canvass a way 

In which they might make the Americans pay 
The costs of the royal court; 

‘ Our liege,’ said they, ‘ there ’s many a ship 

That might be sent out on an Indian trip, 

And freighted with tea for the new world to sip, 
And do it for our support.’ 


“'T is done!’ ‘tis a good bright 
thought, 

For this will be sponging so easily wreught, 

That the ships shal! with Indian leaves be fraught, 
And sent to our subject land ! 

We ’!! make Columbia swallow our tea, 

And pay her duty far over the sea, 

On every pound for oer powers that be, 
To put in our roya! hand.’ 


said the King, 


And so in due season, and true British state, 

With their sails puffed ou 
straight, 

When the ships rode up, with the well packed freight, 
To the shores of the western world, 

This order imperial echoed around, 

‘The teas must be bought, and the buyer is bound 

To pay us a duty on every pouad,’ 
While the canvass in port was furled. 


and their heads. held 


But ‘ No!’ said the friends in the city of Penn, 

‘ George is a mortal, and Quakers are men! 

Your leaves may float off o’er the ocean again, 
For soberly we protest, 

That we never will open a traitorous door 

To let such a cargo come into a store, 

Unentered, unopened. Withdraw from our shore 
The treasures of every chest!’ 

And ‘ No!’ was the word at the place of the Dutch, 

‘’T is grinding our faees a little too much, 

Broad as they be—and vour tea shall not touch 
Our land, while by us it is trod! 

The duty we owe to ourselves, and the throne, 

Is not to be crushed by a foot like our own, 

And that of the Briton is so overgrown, 
We ‘Il have it more tightly shod!’ 


But the spirited Yankees knew just the thing 
That would suit themselves, if it didn’t the king ; 
And when the proud sails eame flying to bring 
Their freight o’er the glassy bay, 
They met, and agreed, that ’t would not be right, 
His majesty’s offer of tea to slight, 
For they viewed the affair in a national light, 
As they showed, in a national way. 


They joined in the council, and forming a band, 
Arrayed like the children who sprang from the land, 
In blanket and feather, with hatchet in hand, 
And their faces and limbs o’erlaid 
With a copper-hued coating of paint, they took 
Their way to the ships, while the tomahawks shook, 
And the wild pow-wow made the loyalists look 
Aghast, for the turn of their trade. 


‘Come,’ said the visitors, ‘ now for the tea! 

We ’Il take it on deck, if you please, and see, 

Of gunpowder, souchong, green, hyson, bohea, 
Which flavor we like the best !’ 

Then box after box, come up close packed, 

And lid after lid was smitten and cracked, 

As the red hand worked, and the tomahawk hacked 
And entered each odorous chest. 


‘ This,’ said the company, ‘ this is the way 

That we, the Yankees, are going to pay 

Our duty on teas, and help to defray 
The cost of the kingly cup! 

We are going to have every pound to steeyi, 

With its impost on, in the boiling deep, 

And the good strong brine, where we gvess ’t will keep 
Till the parliament draws it up!’ 


Then over the sides of the ship they poured 
The treasures of every box on board, 
That hissed as they went, till the deck was floored 
With the leaves of the Indian tree. 
‘ We ’Il let,’ they cried, ‘Old England know 
That bending too much, she may break the bow! 
Columbia’s spirit can’t stoop so low 
As three pence a pound on tea!’ 
THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS, 
There is a sun, whose holy light 
No fires of heaven eclipse ; it glows 
Above the clouds of sin and night, 
And through the world its radiance throws. 
Oa Eden’s bowers its placid ray, 
Like sun-light on the hills afar, 
Reveals the dawn of gospel day, 
And shines, the lost one’s polar star. 
The lights of science feebly burn: 
The meteor flash of glory dies: 
Ambition fills the storied urn: 
In dust earth’s tarnished splendor lies. 
But everlasting fires adorn 
The firmament of truth and grace, 
First hghted on that glorious morn, 
When mercy shone in Jesus’ face. 


Through sorrow’s gleom, or death-like shades, 
This penetrating glory beams ; 
Like evening’s star, when day-light fades ; 
Like memory on life’s fitful dreams. 
‘TIME’S CHANGES. 
‘ He shall fiy away as a dream’—ANONYMOUS, 
1 dreamed ;—I saw a rosy child, 
With flaxen ringlets, in a garden playing ; 
Now stooping here, and then afar off straying, 
As flower or butterfly his feet beguiled. 


’T was changed—one sumimer’s day I stepped aside, 
To let him pass ; his face had manhood’s seeming, 
And that full eye of blue was fondly beaming 

On a fair maiden, whom he called his bride, 


Once more ; ’t was evening, aud the cheerful fire 
I saw a group of youthful forms surrounding, 
The room with harmless pleasantry resounding ; 
And, in the midst, I marked the smiling sire. 
The heavens were clouded—and I heard the tone 
Of a slow-moving bell; the white-haired man had 
gone! 





HAPPINESS. 
O! happiness, our being’s end and aim, 
Ilow few know more of thee than just the name. 


of these adventures. 


Se 

LITERAR 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FEARFUL ENCOUNTER. 

The South African leopard, though inferior | 
to the lion or Bengal tiger in strength and in- 
trepidity, and though he usually shuns a con-) 
flict with man, is nevertheless an exceedingly | 
active and furious animal, and wen driven to | 
desperation becomes a traly formidable an-| 
tagonist. ‘The Cape colonists relate many | 
instances of frightful and sometimes fatal en- 
counters between the hunted leopard and 
his pursuers. The following is a specimen 
It occurred in 1822, 
when the present writer was in the interior of | 
the colony, and is here given as it was related 
to him by an individual who knew the parties | 
engaged in it. : 

‘Iwo African farmers returning from hunt- | 
ing the hartebeest (antelope bubalis,) roused | 
a leopard in a mountain ravine, and immedi- | 
ately gave chase tohim. The leopard at first | 
endeavored to escape by clambering upa pre- 
cipice ; but being hotly pressed, and wounded | 
by a musket bail, he turned upon his pursuers 
with that frantic ferocity, peculiar to this ani- 
mal on such emergencies, and springing on 
the man who had fired at him, tore him from 
hig horse to the ground, biting him at the 
same time on the shoulder, and tearing one of 
his cheeks severely with, his claws” The oth- 
er hunter seeing the danger of his comrade, 

prang from his horse and attempted to shoot 
the leopard through the head; but, whether | 
owing to trepidation, or the fear of wounding 
his friend, or the quick motions of the animal, 
he unfortunately missed. 

The leopard, abandoning his prostrate ene- 
my, darted with redoubled fury upon his sec- 
ond antagonist, and so fierce and sudden was 
his onset that before the boor could stab him 
with his hunting knife, the savage beast struck 
him on the head with his claws, and actually 
tore the scalp over his eyes. In this frightful 
condition the hunter grappled with the leopard ; 
and, struggling for life, they rolled together 
downa steep declivity. All this passed far 
more rapidly than itcan be described in words. 
Before the man who had been first attacked 
could start to his fect, and seize his gun, they 
were rolling one over the other down the 
bank. Ina minute or two he had reloaded 
his gun; and rushed forward to save the life 
of his friend. But it was too late. T! 





he leo- 
pard had seized the unfortunate man by the 
throat, and inangled him so dreadfully, that 
death was inevitable: and hic comrade (him- 
self severely wounded) had only the melan- 
choly satisfaction of completing the destruc- | 
tion of the savage beast, already exhausted 
with the loss of blood from several deep 
wounds by the desperate knife of the expiring 
huntsman. 


IMPORTANCE OF ‘TEACHERS. 


There is no office higher than that of a 
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| amount to upwards of 10,000 pounds ; and, as 


| Welchman named Evans, a lunatic, 





teacher of youth, for there is nothing on earth 
80 precious as the mind, soul, character of the 
child. No office should be regarded with 
greater respect. ‘The first minds in the com- 
munity should be encouraged to assume it. 
arents should do all but impoverish them- 
selves, to induce such to become the guardians 
and guides of their children. ‘T'o this good, 
all their show and luxury should be sacriticed. 
Here they should be lavish, whilst they straiten 
themselves in every thing eise. ‘They should 
wear the cheapest clothes, live on the plain- 
est food, if they can in no other way secure to 
their families the best instruction. They 
should have no anxiety to accumulate property | 
for their children, provided they can place | 
them under influence, which will awaken their | 
fuculties, inspire them with pure and high | 
principles, and fit them to bear a manly, use- 
ful, and honorable part in the world. No lan- 
guage tan express the cruelty or folly of that 
cconoimy, which, to leave a fortune to a child, 
starves his intellect, and impoverishes his 
heart. ‘There should be no economy in edu- 
cation. Money should never be weighed 
against the soulofachild. It should be pour- 
ed out like water, for the child’s intellectual 
and moral life.—Christian Examiner. 








Newer Divinity.—Depravity of the skin.— | 
The believers and advocates of the skin de- 
pravily theology, can readily, in their own es- 
timation, silence us and put us to shame too. | 
And this they effect by only asking us a stm- 
ple question. This question, like the great 
bomb mortar inveuted by the French, to re- 
duce the city of Antwerp, blows Abolitionists 
and their arguments to tritters. It sounds so 
loud that the voice of conscience in those who 
touch it off, is stilled by it, while they seem to 
stand and clap their hands in exultation, to | 
think that it hangs truth and righteousness on 

the ‘horn of a dileminal And these, be it 

remembered, are the words of it, ‘Do you | 
BELIEVE IN AMALGAMATION?’ But clouds cf | 
fiery indignation seem fast gathering over the 
men, who thus trample under foot the golden 
law of God, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ Let the men of liberty, religion, the 
men of God, rise up and investigate this sys- 
tem of ‘skin depravity,’ and see if in the light | 
of God's truth, # constitutes an insurmounta- | 
ble barrier in the way of those who are the 
subjects of it, (by God’s appointment) from 
enjoying the right of Christians and men.— | 
Rhode-Island Piilanthropist. 


Au absurd opinion prevails among many | 





| ex necessitate, weak in body. 


| people that men of genius and k arning are, | 
! Let us piek out | 
}a few at random, and see hew the case stands, | 
| The admirable Crichton was one of the strong- 
estfellowsin Europe. Burns had the streneth | 
of two ordinary men, and would have proved 
jan ugly customer to come to close quarters | 
/with, Cunningham and Galt were as bie and | 
}as strong as Anak. Simollet was an athletic, 
| wiry chap, who, who, we have reason to be- | 
lieve, could use his daddies with as much dex- 
_terity as his- pen. As for Wilson, nothing 
_ but the unfortunate circumstance of his being 
| a man of first-rate genius prevented him from 
sporting the champion’s belt, and riyallinge 
the fame of the Game Chicken. Hoge is a 
| Strong, well-built carle, whom we will back 
| for a fall against any man of his age and in- 
|ches in the kingdom. The late formidable 
| Andrew Thompson, the Scottish parsou, was 
| 2 powerful man, as well as a sturdy pillar of 
ithe church. Johnson was as strong as Her- 
‘cules: Bruce of Kinnard, a second Anteus: 


. 





| house in Patrick-street, Waterford, one of the slaters, 
_in clearing away some old rubbish or mortar, discov- 
| ered a small box, 18 inches square, which, on being 


and hong in fanciful festoons and figures round his | 
| musenm.—Berkshire Adv. 


| amusement of the bystanders.—London paper. 


, and go, and witnessed the other mutations incident to 
the lapse of 200 years, died at Rosemount. 


ae 21 shillings for an assault on ove of her servant 
girs, i 

















Ck 
Belzoni the traveller, a revivification of Samp- | 
son. Two of the most athletic men in the | 
kingdom are Sir Morgan O’ Doherty and Ed- 


ward Irving; of the latter, the only faults are 
those of a man of-genius.—Frazer’s Mag. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 
The late Mrs. Hannah More has made many 
munificent public bequests. The sums be- 
queathed in the legacies of this description | 


‘ 


j 


' 


was to be expected, most of the charitable in- 
! 


| stitutions of Bristol are included in the list. 


It is said that she realized upwards cf 30,000 | 
pounds from Iver writings. Bees | 
Mr. Stanley and the Duke of Richmond | 
have narrowly, escaped assassination. A | 
tried to. 
get to them at a public dinner, but on being | 
obstreperous he was taken into custody. Ay 
loaded pistol was found upon his person. 

The old custom in Lower Brittany, of ex- 
pending immense sums on marriage feasts, 15 
still kept up. The Morlaix Journal gives an 
account of a receat wedding, at which four 
thousand pounds of bread and seven casks of 
wine were consumed, besides the other pro- 
visions. 

Letters from Alexandria announce that the 
noted Defterder Bey, son-in-law of Mehemet 
Ali, died lately at Cairo, leaving a fortune of 
one hundred millions of piastres, the fruits of 


‘the capture of the provinces of Cordovan and 


Darfour. It is presumed that Mehemet will 
avail himself of this rich inheritance to im- 
prove his own finances. 

In the ward of lunatics in the Hospital of 
Bicetra, near Paris, there is just now among 
other criminals reprieved from death on the 
plea of insanity, a young man, convicted of 
assassination, whose mental delusion is of a 
very peculiar nature. He fancies that in 
breakfasting in the course of his travels, in 
the garrison town of Metz, he swallowed a 
Huzzar officer in full regimentals, who fell 
into his coffee-cup. 

Extraordinary Circumstance.—Friday, as 
four men were sheep-shearing at Radford, 
they discovered a bird’s nest completely em- 
bedded in the wool on the back of one of the 
sheep. Not the least doubt is entertained of 
its having been built there ; and what is still 
more extraordinary, the nest had every ap- 
pearance of the young birds having been 
hatched and fledged in it. The men suppose 
it to be a linnet’s nest.—Plymouth Journal. 

Effects of the late storm.—It is said that 150 
bodies have been washed up between Horn- 
sea and Spurn, and about 25 vessels are laid 
on that coast—,Vorwich Post, 

An ingenious Frenchman has formed a 
figure of Napoleon Buonaparte, which moves, 
not in appearance only, but actually, as in the 
act of respiration. ‘This artificial figure yields 
to pressure, except in those parts wherein the 
living body bones would present resistance ; 
and on the removal of the external force, re- 
sumes, almost like real flesh and blood, its 
original shape. The parts of the body which 
are exposed, namely, the face and hands, bear 
a strong resemblance in form, color, and tex- 
ture, to the human, The figure is dresed in 
military costume, and reclines on a couch, 
seemingly asleep. 

Lord Francis Leveson Gower, with a for- 
tune of £100,000 a year, is receiving half pay 
as an ensign in the army. 

A Paris paper of the 28th says: Yesterday, 
Gen. Lafayette had a long conference with 
Mr. Livingston, the ambassador from the Uni- 
ted States—the personal friend of the General 
for the last 56 years. It is thought that the 
object of the conference was the treaty with 
the United States. 
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A correspondent of the U. S. Gazette has 
furnished the following matrimonial calcula- 


ition. 


State of Marriages in London in 1813. 





Runaway wives, 1,132 
— sara husbands, 2,345 
Married persons legally divorced, 4,175 
Living in open war, are, 17,345 
Living in private misunderstanding, 13,279 
Mutually indifferent, 55,240 
Regarded as happy, 3,175 
Nearly happy, 127 
Perfectly happy, 13 

Total 96,823 





Dartmouth College.--From the catalogue, 
just published, it appears that the number of 


‘students connected with this institution is 
(257: viz. Seniors 28, Juniors 53, Sophomores 


43, Freshincn 32, Medical Students 101. 

Amherst—Seniors 44, Juniors 50, Sopho- 
mores 60, Freshmen 85 ; total, 239. 

Yale.——-The catalogue of ‘Yale College has 
541 names, viz. Theological Students 55, Law 
Students 69, Medical Students (average tor 
11 years, the class not yet assembled) 71, 
Academical Students 376, Seniors 66, Juniors 
81, Sophomores 103, Freshmen 126. 

Burlington.—It is stated that the University 
of Vermont has received an accession of 50 
students the present tern. 





body will raise the mercury of the thermometer 
to about 93 degrees. That of other animals 
varies very widely. A writer in the Juvenile 
Rambler observes that the heat of some fishes 
and reptiles is below 50, while that of some 
birds is as highas110. The wolf comes near- 
est to man in this respect, his heat being 96. 
The dog, cat, hog, sheep and ox are from 100 
to 103, the shark 83, the whale 104, the house 
sparrow and the robin sometimes 111, which 
is the maximum, so far as we know. It is cu- 
rious*to observe that the Arctic wolf has a 
reasonable advantage of 9 degrees over th 
wolf of our own latitude. 





Mad Itch.—A disease to which this name is 
given, it is stated, prevails among cattle in In- 
diana. 
such an itching that the animal keeps rub- 
bing it against any hard substance it can find, 
until death ensues. No remedy has been 
found to give relief. A case of the above dis- 
ease occurred a few weeks since near Wor- 
thington, Franklin co. The afflicted animal 
was a milch cow, and previous to her death 
she had rubbed one ear entirely off! She 
was found dead, with her head in in a stream 
of water, and the belief was that she had 
drowned herself in endeavoring to obtain re- 
lief from the cooling effects of the water. 


Chance has led to the discovery of a meth- 
od of preserving potatoes, which is both sim- 
ple and attended with little or no expense. 
A housekeeper had placed in his cellar a quan- 
tity ofcharcoal. Having removed it in autumn, 
without sweeping the dust which covered the 
ground, he caused a large quantity of potatoes 
to be laid on it. -Towards the spring those 
| roots were preserved, had thrown out no shoots, 
| and were as fresh and as well flavored as ever. 


Defimtion.--The editor of the Lancaster Jour- 
‘nal says, ‘intemperance is the consumption 
| of the soul.” We mean no kind of pun when 
'we say it is a consumption of the spirit. 
Mind and matter all go, and he who embraces 
the bottle, is like the Spartan boy with the 
stolen ‘fox’—hugging close that which will 
eat his vitals.—U. 8. Gazette. 





‘ 


A Bramin at Benares in India, was so can- | 


tious of causing the death of any living ani- 


mal, that before him as he walked, the place 
| was swept, that he might not destroy any in- 


sect. The air was fanned when he ate for 
the same purpose. Some mischievous Euro- 
pean gave him a microscope to look at the 


water he drank. On seeing the animalcula, | 
i. } 


or little insects, millions of which inhabit a 
drop of water, he threw down and broke the 


_cup, and vowed that he would not drink water 
_again; he kept his promise and died. 

The great Pyramid of Egypt cost the labor | 
of one hundred thousand men for twenty | 
years, exclusive of those who prepared and | 


collected the materials. The steam engines 
of England, worked by thirty-six thousand 
men, would raise the same quantity of mate- 
rials to the same height in eighteen hours. 


The Journal des Debats says, there never has been 
so great an influx of English on the continent as in the 
present year. More than 50,000 are supposed to have 
arrived in Franee, many of whom purpose travelling 
through Germany and into Hungary. . 


A late English paper says, while some tradesmen 
were a short tine since employed in rebuilding an old 


opened, was found to contain eighteen hundred golden 
guineas, stowed away in old worsted stockings. 


Mr Bond, head game-keeper to Lord Bolton, has 
the largest collection of birds’ eggs in England. This 
collection comprises eggs of all sizes, from the os- 
trich’s to the wren’s, and, exclusive of some eggs of 
foreign birds, contains every species known ‘im the 
South of England. He has upwards of 30,000 strung 


: An Exrensive Mrar. At the zoological gardens, 
Regent’s-Park, a lady was holding a biseuit to the el- 
ephant from the top of her reticule, the animal mistak- 
ing the extent of the lady’s generosity, seized the reti- 
eule with his trunk, and conveyed it with its contents 
a $10 note, some loose money, and a bunch of keys, 
into his stomach, to the dismay of the lady and ‘ihe 


LONGEVITY OF THE Swan. The other day a 
male swan which had seen many generations come 
He was 
brought to Dunn when the late John Erskine Esq. was 


in infaney, and was then said to be 100 years old.— 
English paper. 


Tar Prreisr Sirvatiox. A gentleman, who 
had by a fall broken one of his ribs, was mentioning 
the circumstance the other day in a City Coffee-house 
and describing the pain he felt. A surgeon who was 
present, asked if the injury he sustained was near the 
vertebree ? No, sir,’ replied he, ‘it was within a 
yard of the City Hall’ —N. Y. Traveller. 


We learn, by a late London paper, that Mrs Tro}- 
ope was brought up before the Bow-street Police and 


We learn from the Tennessee papers,that in 
consequence of the rise of cotton, many per- 
sons are scouring the State with a view of 
purchasing negroes to take to Mississippi and 
Louisiana. Negroes that could not be sold 
for $100, now fetch $500, ‘cash up and no 
grumbling.’—Indiana Messenger. 


| Excommunication—The Rev. M. Thacher, 
Senior Editor of the New-England Telegraph, 
has been excommunicated by the Church in 
the North Parish in Wrentham. Mr. T. says 


_he ‘had, in fact, excommunicated that church 


long defore.’ 


Three slaves, a female and two males, made an at- 
tempt to go from New-Orleans, a few weeks since, 
but they were discovered in the vessel in which they 


had secreted themselves, after they had got out to sea, 


The disease affects the head, causing 


Middlebury.—W hole number 129: Seniors | 
28, Juniors 37, Sophomores 33, Freshmen 31. | 


Heat of Animals —The heat of the human: 


t 


aml were taken back to New-Orleans and lodged in | 


jail. 


The Roman Catholic Bishops in this country, it is 


stated, have an immense patronage. They receive 


annually a very large sum from Rome, which each in- 
dividual disburses according to his own opinion of the 
best way to advance the interests of himself and Cath- 


olicism. ‘The Bishop of Ohio alone receives upward | 


of $25,000 of this money. 


A small boat, with three or four persons in it, was 
run down by the steamer De Witt Clinton a few eve- 


/nings since on the North River, and all on board per- 


ished. It was very dark at the time. 











MORAL. 


LAWS 
WHICH AUTHORIZE THE TRAFFIC IN ARDENT 
SPIRIT AS A DRINK, MORALLY WRONG. 
( Continued.) 

Over wide regions of country, where the 
facts are known, and a part of the people 
abstain from the use of ardent spirit, and 
from the traffic in it, and a part do not,—- 
as the Committee beheld ten times as many 
in proportion to the number, of one class en- 
listing apparently under the banners of Im- 
manuel, as of the other; and see the number 
from one, as light increases, constantly and 
rapidly increasing, and from the other as con- 
stantly and rapidly diminishing—they cannot 
but feel, that the laws which sanction the traf- 
fic and use, and proclaim them to be right, are 
radically and morally wrong ; offensive to the 
Saviour, and hostile to the temporal and eter- 
nal interest of men. And they cannot but 
most respectfully and kindly, earnestly and 
perseveringly entreat the legislators of our 
country, by the rich mercies which he has so 
beuntifully bestowed upon it, and by the ago- 
nies which he so freely endured for our race, 
and the glories which he so graciously proffers 
them, no longer to sanction these iniquities; 
or say by legislation that they are either use- 











ful or right. As He poured out life to redeem 





premecinnatnooanenr —— 


them, and would have all men come to th 
knowledge and love of his truth, and} hie 
obedient and glorified people, they would be 
seech legislators no longer te do what tends sp 
powerfully, extensively, and fatally to hj 4 
it. As there is joy in heaven over one sin 2 
that repenteth, and a new burst of = 
breaks forth at the proclamation of q 
born of God, what must be the grief tho 
dignation and wrath in that world at ering 
tinuance and encouragement of what is kn ~ 
with all who come under its influence, { own, 
infallibly and forever to prevent it, If * de ee 
have been wise to turn men to righteo © who 
shall shine as the brightness of the —— 
and as the stars forever and ever,what shall 
be who have been instrumental jn prey re 
it, and sinking those who micht eon 
from g!ory to glory, into the blackness f ‘oy 
ness forever? of dark- 

The Committee would not a 
say, tothe days of darkness 
that are past, but only to the continuance 
the evil in future, when, and where the f og 
are on this subject are, or might be ‘stg 

What they ask of legislators is, that the ' 
not by legislation hinder the progress a 
Temperance Reformation, or sanction a 
that which opposes it; but let its friend ‘t 
dependance on God, by the universa] diffog v4 
of inéormation and kind moral influence 7 
obstructed by law, carry it onward from And 
quering to conquer, till there shall not he 
drunkard or a drankard-maker, or a legislator 
who sanctions the business thet produ nd 
either, under heaven, ms 

This Reformation first had to meet the ny. 
merous and mighty army of moderate and ye. 
spectable drinkers ; but they soon gave wa 
and their ranks were broken; a million de. 
serted the enemy, and came over jn triumph 
to the temperance cause, 

It next had to meet the more formidable 
array of church members, headed by man 
a deacon, not a few magistrates, and mae 
preachers, in word at least, of the gospel, 

T'hey were equipping the enemy, furnishiy 
him with provisions and implements of war 
As his numbers by desertion and death were 
diminished, they were with fearful rapidity 
raising up new recruits ; and tempting those 
who had deserted and seemed fora time to 
have clean escaped from the destroyer, back 
to fight again under his standard. The battle 
here was more serious. The characters en- 
gaged gave importance to the conflict. But 
this mighty phalanx has also been broken, 
They are flying in multitudes not away from, 
but to the ranks of Temperance, and becom- 
ing, any of them, the first and the bravest, 
the most self-denying and devoted in the pro- 
motion of the cause. Having before not only 
slain their thousands, but, unwittingly, fasten- 
ed the poisoned arrow in the heart of tens of 
thousands more, they are doubly anxious soft- 
ly to extract it, and point the agonizing and 
often dying sufferer to the balm in Gilead, and 
the physician there. 

Under the Captain of Salvation the con- 
quest has advanced, ti!! it now meets, in open 
day, the thoroughly disciplined, and long tried 
bands of legislators. 

The great contest, which is to decide wheth- 
er this work of mercy is to go immediately 
and rapidly onward, to its consummation, 's 
to be with them ; not for the purpose of a con- 
quest over them but for the purpose of reach- 
ing those who lie entrenched behind them; 
around whem is thrown the mighty ramport 
of legislation, and before whom are drawn vp 
in solid column, the mighty phalanx of legis 
lators; and who with such a front, bid def- 
ance to those who would be their benefactors, 
and pour the swelling tide of mercies down 
upon them, and their children after them, 
through all generations to the end of the 
world, and onward to eternity. 

The Committee would state explicitly, thet 
they do not address legislatures as bodies, but 
they address legislators as individuals ; each of 
whom has a soul, and like each one of the Ne 
ple is responsible to the same high apart 
public opinion here, and of unerring recttud? 
hereafter, and who, as a part of the —e 
himself and his children after him, to beart 
blessings or the woes of his legislation; 
they say to them, We have no wish = 
any contest with you; we deprecaté si¢ is 
thing; we see among you many of our ~ 
and when disbanded and acting 45 indiviete 
als, the friends and helpers of our cause 
With thousands we rejoice in the aid thus 4 
forded by your example and —, he 
as legislators. you are organized, an se 
wrong side. You license the actiy re- 
it is under your flag that he makes his dep 
dations upon all that is dear and lovely ean 
session, and all that is fair, and ay 10 
and glorious, in prospect. You have sa 
around him the mighty breastwork : tis 
sanction, and stand yourselves 10 front. a 

only through your bocies that pode 
reached, and when the sha‘ts strike al 
dense medium through which they pés a 
their force; and with the shield of ain 
tion, their point is warded off, and hm so 
prevented. While his shafts, dippee" a 
and nerved by legislation, are fiying 
spreading destruction on every se Benefit 

Legislators, Shai? 


pply What they 
and ignorance 


Friends, callec a, 
tors, and to do good as you have er 
we most affectionately and rasgpuate| 
destinies of our country, of the wor oa 
unborn millions are at stake, are pe 
remove yourselves, and your legis ye . 
of the way. Let the fire of light er 
break unobstructed, in iss naked an pest 
duing brightness on the heart of the enem™) 
hind you, pote adage woe 
be yours; and the joy, the Joy ea 
glory of all, be given to Him, of yore? - 
throuch whom, and to whom are 2 toy 
while the fruits of the vietory shall = a 
with ever growing richness and fertulty; 


ness and beauty, to endless ages-. 
(To be continued.) ———— 


WANTED. 
SMART, active Colored Boy on 
Country, from ten to fifteen years" | i 

of good character, in a Clothing Store, ne 

he will be liberally compensated th Any 

vices, and find a permanent situatio ‘a 

person having such a boy, wil] please : 

ward a line, post paid, to 





the subscriber, es 
ting his terms, which will receive 1 





. . 26, Brattle-street:) 
attention, (N OFAMES G. BARB ADOES. 








